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HE international situation is such, and the destinies of 
so many individual countries are so decisively affected 

by what has happened in the past week and what may 
happen in the next few days, that the notes on these pages 








today must be almost wholly devoted to a brief examination 
of the position of each of the countries individually. That 
Germany and Italy are pursuing a concerted strategy is cer- 
tain, and uneasy as Signor Mussolini may be over the risks 
attaching to his réle of junior partner, it would be a mis- 
chievous delusion to suppose that any rift in the union is 
impending. The Italian seizure of Albania was preceded by 
Italo-German staff talks at Innsbruck, and further similar 
talks, with the addition of Hungarian officers, are to take 
place immediately at Rome. The only hope of saving peace 
and averting further aggression lies in the mobilisation of 
so powerful a resistance that the Dictators, neither of whom 
is believed to be ready for a world-war, would hesitate to 
precipitate a conflict. It was to be hoped that the Prime 
Minister would be able in his statement to the House of 
Commons +o announce the formation of such a front, but 
there seems little reason, as these lines are written, to believe 
that the negotiations in progress have reached that point. 
Some of the delays—notably the absence of immediate and 
urgent discussions between Poland and Rumania—are in- 
explicable and unfortunate, but in such a matter the British 
Government can do no more than encourage and advise. 
The main purpose of such advice should be to persuade 
those two countries to accept Russian support. 
* *, * * 
France’s Military Precautions 
France has taken little part in the diplomatic negotiations 


arising out of the threat, first to Poland, and secondly to the 
Balkans ; and it is remarkable to what an extent she has sur- 


tendered to Britain her old réle of the protector of Eastern 
Europe. She is ready, however, to endorse Great Britain’s 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 


actions, though French public opinion, alarmed by reports 
from Spain, fears that the British Government may once 
again be deceived by its readiness to accept Signor Musso- 
lini’s assurances. The French Government has concentrated 
on the technical measures demanded by the danger of war. 
Easter leave was stopped at the week-end, reservists have 
been retained with the colours after their term of training, 
the Mediterranean fleet brought to full strength, the 
Maginot line manned. The military precautions taken by 
M. Daladier and the National Defence Council are impres- 
sive ; yet they emphasise France’s impotence to ease the 
situation by any active diplomatic initiative. Her concentra- 
tion on military measures reveals clearly how much of her 
position in Europe she lost at Munich ; if it is true that she 
is to give a direct guarantee to Rumania, that will to some 
extent restore her influence in Eastern Europe. 
% ¥ x * 

Poland 

The calm with which Poland watches the critical situation 
in Europe may be ascribed to two causes: first, the confi- 
dence given by the Anglo-Polish alliance, which is welcomed 
by all classes ; and, second, the completion of the military 
preparations against attack. The northern, southern and 
western frontiers are now fully manned, and Poland is 
reported to have nearly 1,000,000 men under arms; five 
annual classes of reservists have been warned to hold them- 
selves in readiness for service. Such composure is admirable, 
especially since Poland is reported to have been presented 
with the list of German requirements brought to Warsaw by 
the Polish Ambassador in Berlin. They include demands for 
the restoration of Danzig, an immediate solution of the 
minorities question, construction of an extra-territorial road 
across the Corridor to East Prussia, cession of unspecified 
areas chiefly populated by Germans. There is no question 
of anything like an ultimatum as yet; but a refuszl by the 
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Poles is likely to arouse extreme hostility in Berlin and pos- 
sibly provoke a denunciation of the Polish-German treaty of 
friendship. At the same time feelings are increasingly em- 
bittered by mutual accusations of acts of terrorism against the 
respective minorities. It seems likely that Poland will go as 
far as possible towards satisfying Germany. 

* * * * 


Moscow and the Crisis 

The Government. has given repeated assurances that it is 
maintaining the closest contact with the Soviet Union ; but 
the consultations have by no means dissipated Moscow’s 
suspicions of this country’s intentions. The result is that 
Moscow appears determined to adopt a detached and almost 
academic attitude to the crisis in Europe. The Russian 
Press describes the invasion of Albania as yet another proof 
of M. Litvinov’s thesis that peace is indivisible ; if aggression 
is blocked in Poland by the Anglo-Polish alliance, it will 
break out elsewhere unless there is genuine collective resist- 
ance to aggression as such. It is difficult to quarrel with 
such an argument, and easy to understand Moscow’s present 
hope that, if the crisis culminates in war, it will not be, as 
was once feared,a war against the Soviet Union, but a war 
between the “capitalist ’ Powers in which she may not be 
involved, unless by a victorious intervention against the ex- 
hausted combatants. But Russia can no more hope to stand 
aloof from a general war than Great Britain can, and, like 
Great Britain, her strongest interest is to avert war altogether; 
it will be deplorable if such a community of interests fails 
to express itself in community of action. 


* * * * 
Holland’s Precautions 


By an Order-in-Council declaring that the international 
situation involved the danger of war, Holland’s frontier 
defence units were summoned to their posts on Tuesday. In 
a broadcast speech the Prime Minister, Dr. Colijn, explained 
that this was an emergency measure designed to fill the gap 
between normal defence arrangements and the mobilisation 
of the Army, but that steps would immediately be taken to 
make emergency measures unnecessary. He justified his 
decision by the tension that prevailed in Europe, but asserted 
that Holland was not directly menaced by anyone ; precau- 
tions were necessary merely in view of the danger of war 
elsewhere. Foreign observers, however, will find the Dutch 
Government’s action even more intelligible because of the 
persistent rumours that have circulated since the beginning 
of the year, that Germany contemplates an invasion of 
Holland. Plans for such an attack certainly exist ; if they 
are ever put into operation, their success will depend largely 
on overcoming Holland’s resistance at one blow, before she 
can receive any assistance. For that reason her preparedness 
is a valuable service to Europe at the present time ; plans 
which depend on surprise may never be operated when sur- 
prise is lacking, and it is encouraging that the present 
emergency measures will be given a permanent form. A 
German occupation of Holland would be a deadly menace 


to this country. 
* * * * 


America’s Sympathy 

The effect of German and Italian brigandage in Europe 
on American public opinion has been demonstrated de- 
cisively, not merely by the comment in the leading papers 
but by approval openly given by President Roosevelt to one 
of the most vigorous and outspoken of all the editorials, that 
in the Washington Post of last Tuesday. Mr. Roosevelt, no 
doubt, is somewhat in advance of public opinion in this 
matter, but he is too wise to go so far ahead as to be in any 
way out of touch with it, and what the President says today 
on foreign affairs the country can be safely counted on to 
say tomorrow or not long after. All that is reassuring and 
satisfactory, but the impression made on the Dictator coun- 
tries would be greater if Congress could bring itself to give 
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the President (and his Secretary of State) swifter anq more 
decisive backing. It is clear enough that in the event of a 
actual European War the American people would neye let 
existing neutrality legislation (which makes no distinction 
between the author and the victim of aggression) Prevent the 
Executive from rendering the fullest support to the Eyr 
democratic Powers. But what is wanted is not merely that 
America should help the democracies to win a war, but that 
she should help them to prevent a war. The best Way to 
do that would be for the Senate Foreign Affairs Commits. 
to cut short its discussions on the neutrality law and Propose 
its amendment in such a way as to give the President fuj 
power to use it in the way the country desires to see it used 
* * * * 
Spanish Rumours ; 
In the last week Spain has given rise to a variety of 
rumours, some contradictory ; they are serious enough, hoy. 
ever, for the French Ambassador, Marshal Pétain, to retun 
to Paris to report on the situation to his Government. Large 
numbers of Spanish troops are said to have been massed g 
Santander, 80 miles from the French frontier ; new detach. 
ments of Italian troops are reported to have arrived at Cadiz; 
General Franco’s signature to the Anti-Comintern Pact js 
said to have been accompanied by a promise to place Spanish 
ports at the disposal of Germany and Italy in event of war, 
and may be followed by a military alliance. There have been 
unconfirmed reports that Italian troops have been leaving 
Spain; but these conflict with the official Italian ex. 
planation that their troops will not leave until Genera 
Franco’s triumphal entry into Madrid, which has now been 
postponed untl next month. Marshal Pétain has not been 
able to give a reassuring report to his Government ; it seems 
clear at least that Signor Mussolini means to delay carrying 
out his promises to withdraw his troops until the last possible 
moment, and as yet there is no sign of the desertion of the 
Axis by General Franco so confidently predicted in this 
country. Indeed, if he attempted to do so, his allies havea 
powerful instrument for preventing him in the rapidly 
increasing strength of the Falangist movement. 


* * * *« 


Greece 
The immediate effect of Italy’s occupation of Albania has 
been to demonstrate that for the Balkan States only two 
choices are possible ; and those two choices will not be open 
for long. Either they must form a collective front against 
aggression, backed by Great Britain, or they must fall 
piecemeal into the hands of the Axis Powers. The country 
most immediately threatened is Greece. Albania is for Italy 
a point of departure from which she can drive across Mace- 
donia to Salonika, and isolate Greece from her Balkan allies, 
while at the same time she threatens her coast line from the 
now reinforced Dodecanese. It can give little confidence to 
Greece, in the light of her neighbour’s fate, to be assured by 
Signor Mussolini that he has no designs on her, and it is not 
yet known what form of guarantee she has sought or been 
granted by this country ; certainly an attack on her would be 
regarded as a hostile act by us. She is no doubt assured of 
the support of Turkey, with whom Great Britain’s relations 
are so close as to amount to an alliance. But General 
Metaxas’ latest message to Signor Mussolini suggests that, 
like Albania, Greece also may be tempted to secure by the 
dangerous friendship of Italy the safety which can otherwise 
only be won by genuine collaboration with the Balkan allies 
and with Great Britain in forming a pact of mutual assistance 
against aggression from any quarter. 
* x * * 


Turkey 

Of all the Balkan States, Turkey can be counted on for 
such collaboration with the greatest certainty ; and both her 
determination to assist in maintaining peace in the Balkans and 
her awareness that her control of the Dardanelles assures het 
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of the support of Great Britain justify her confidence at the 
resent critical moment. That confidence was most clearly 
expressed by the Turkish Prime Minister, M. Saydam, before 
the National Assembly gon Monday, when he asserted that 
Turkey was in a position to ward off any attack. Both by 
her strategic and her diplomatic position Turkey is most 
fitted to take the lead in organising resistance in the Balkans ; 
and this was certainly the purpose of the consultations which, 
as a result of the occupation of Albania, suddenly took place 
between the Turkish and Rumanian Foreign Ministers at 
stanbul at the week-end. The decisive part Turkey has to 
play is shown by the fact that, if Rumania is to receive assist- 
ance from the West, it can only be via the Dardanelles and 
the Black Sea ; but this possibility also would be destroyed 
if Italy succeeded in securing a road to the Black Sea by 
invading Macedonia. For Rumania and Turkey the main- 
tenance of Greek integrity is of vital importance. 
* * * * 


Rumania 

Rumania, however, is threatened by Germany as well as 
Italy. The danger is the greater if her negotiations with 
Great Britain have not gone further than has so far been 
announced, though at the week-end Rumania’s Minister in 
London, M. Tilea, is said to have expressed her willingness 
to conclude a pact of mutual assistance on the lines of the 
Anglo-Polish agreement ; here again the delays that infest 
British diplomacy are a matter of the utmost concern.. The 
Italian threat concerns her indirectly, as it is a direct incen- 
tive to Bulgaria to raise in an acute form her demands on 
the Dobrudja, taken from her after the second Balkan War, 
just as it encourages her to press her claims on Greece in 
Macedonia. Faced with such dangers, it is imperative thai 
Rumania should receive an immediate guarantee of assist- 
ance, especially as her Foreign Minister, M. Gafencu, on 
April 19th, makes that journey to Berlin which has wrought 
the downfall of so many statesmen. Without further assur- 
ances than she can secure from her Balkan allies, it may prove 
impossible for M. Gafencu to resist German demands, per- 
haps in the form of an ultimatum, that Rumania should be 
neutral in the event of war and continue to fulfil all and more 
than all the obligations she has undertaken by her trade 
treaty with Germany. It is possible that, by delaying her 
guarantee, Great Britain hopes to persuade Rumania to 
make concessions to Bulgaria in the Dobrudja; but the 
pace at which events have developed in the last week makes 
delay highly dangerous. 

* * * * 

Yugoslavia 

The fourth party to the Balkan Entente, Yugoslavia, is 
equally threatened by Italy’s action. A captive in the 
Adriatic, she is exposed to attack on the north and the south, 
though, like Greece, she has received emphatic assurances 
that Italy’s intentions are wholly pacific. It is even believed 
that Italy wishes to maintain her intact as a buffer against 
Germany. Yugoslavia’s exposed position, however, has pre- 
vented her from taking any diplomatic initiative ; her own 
precautions have been confined to mobilising two annual 
classes of reserves, manning her frontiers, and attempting 
to ensure that she can face the crisis without danger of in- 
ternal disunity. The meeting on Mouday between the Croat 
deputy-leader, Dr. Kosutitch, a son-in-law of the murdered 
Stepan Raditch, and leaders of the Serb opposition, con- 
tinued the negotiations which took place before Easter 
between the Croat leader, Dr. Matchek, and the Yugoslav 
Prime Minster, M. Tsetkovitch. They have been so far 
successful that it is now hoped that a solution of the Croat 
question will be found in the near future ; the grant of home 
tule to the Croats would deprive the Axis Powers of a valuable 
instrument for disrupting the Yugoslav State. But Yugo- 
Slavia is in so difficult a position, with one Axis Power on 
her northern frontier and another on her southern, that she 
can hardly be expected to do more than play for neutrality. 


Bulgaria 

In less critical circumstances the Axis could confi- 
dently depend on Bulgaria’s co-operation in any attempt 
to disrupt the Balkan Entente, which in origin at least is an 
anti-Bulgarian alliance ; while Bulgaria’s Hohenzollern tradi- 
tion and revisionist claims both incline her to alliance with 
Germany. Yet by the Salonika Pact of 1937 Bulgaria, while 
maintaining her demands, already showed a moderation of 
her hostility to the other Balkan Powers ; and today the fate 
of Albania has demonstrated that the Axis is as dangerous 
to its allies as to its enemies—or rather more so. This 
demonstration has affected Sofia, like the other Balkan 
capitals ; while the suppression of the Nazi party in Bulgaria 
has shown that friendship with Germany may be a danger 
internally as well as externally, because of the opportunity it 
gives the German Nazis of encouraging subversive agitation 
and propaganda. Such considerations may lead Bulgaria to 
prefer securing concessions from Rumania and Greece, in 
return for co-operation against aggression, to realising her 
demands by force in alliance with Germany and Italy ; the 
rumours that King Boris of Bulgaria and King Carol of 
Rumania have been in contact with each other gives strength 
to this belief. The co-operation of Bulgaria would certainly 
be a valuable gain for the Balkan Entente. 


* * * * 


Grants for the Territorials 

The generous assistance which the Territorial Associations 
are to receive from the War Office is a necessary corollary to 
the decision:to double the numbers. To initiate the new 
publicity drive each association has been advanced £500, and 
the recruiting authorities are to be assisted in their task by 
the appointment of thirty-eight salaried public relations 
officers. The widespread expansion of clerical resources, 
drill-hall accommodation and general organisation is vitally 
necessary if the new inrush of recruits is not to result in 
confusion. Nothing more effectively discourages recruiting 
than the impression that the organisation is inadequate, and 
at the moment there are many signs of a ready response to 
the new appeal. The task, however, is one of enormous 
magnitude, and the difficulties vary in different parts of the 
country. Recruitment for the Territorials is only one part, 
though the most important part, of the whole appeal for 
National Service, and it is one in which all must co-operate. 
Since the country is now united on the needs of defence, 
Opposition members can logically and rightly co-operate 
with the Government in making the recruiting campaign a 
success throughout the country. 


* * * * 


Unifying the Educational System 

The plea put forward at the annual conference of the 
National Union of Teachers for one code for all schools is 
one that has the support of most of the educational world. 
It was the central proposal of the Spens report that there 
should be parity of conditions in matters such as the size of 
classes, buildings, equipment, the abolition of fees, and the 
compulsory school-leaving age in different types of post- 
primary schools. The resolution which the N.U.T. passed 
unanimously went farther and urged the unification of the 
whole State system of education and the issue of one code 
of regulations for all schools. The Scottish Department of 
Education has already published one code of regulations for 
all day schools, and similar action in this country would go 
far to modify the differences which at present exist between 
schools which in theory belong to the same class. Even 
greater differences, particularly in the matter of remunera- 
tion, divide primary from post-primary schools, and the 
primary schools as a result often suffer from an inferiority 
complex on account of the salary inequalities. The Spens 
report does not go far enough for the teachers in this respect, 
and the salary proposals in the report were described 
by one speaker as “intolerable and unjustified.” 
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THE ANSWER 


RITTEN, as it necessarily must be, before the 
Prime Minister’s statement in Parliament is 
made, this article cannot deal with the British Cabinet’s 
considered decisions regarding the situation created by 
Signor Mussolini’s Good Friday felony. It is well that 
the Prime Minister should have summoned Parliament ; 
it is to be hoped that he will so impress it by the 
statement he makes that the unity and resolution created 
by the Government’s declaration regarding Poland will 
not merely remain unimpaired, but be appreciably and 
visibly strengthened. One factor unfortunately militates 
against that. It is a disturbing reflection that all the 
leading politicians who have been consistently right— 
as subsequent events have proved—for the last twelve 
months in their diagnosis of the international situation 
are outside the Cabinet and the politicians who have 
been consistently wrong are inside. Let anyone turn 
back to Mr. Eden’s or Mr. Duff Cooper’s resignation 
speeches, or any single utterance by Mr. Churchill, 
compare them with the speeches of the Prime Minister 
(down to March 17th) or Sir John Simon or Sir 
Samuel Hoare, and ask himself whether it is in the 
Treasury bench’s or in the back benches’ reading of 
the international map that reliance is to be placed. 
Mr. Chamberlain, it must be readily recognised, radically 
changed his attitude after the seizure of Czecho-Slovakia, 
but he needs to change more than that. He has asked 
for and been accorded the united support of Parliament 
and the country. That requires, as logical and reasonable 
corollary, the construction of a Cabinet in which Parlia- 
ment and the country can place confidence. It is less 
than just, and much less than wise, to ask so much and 
make no return. 


What, at the moment of writing, is most disquieting 
is the series of indications, which it may be trusted will 
soon be belied, that the Cabinet and the Prime Minister 
are tending to drop back into their old facile and baseless 
optimism, and even to attach some weight to new 
assurances by Signor Mussolini. If there is any lesson 
which the events of the past month ought to have im- 
printed indelibly on the mind of every politician, as 
they have on the mind of every common man, in the 
country it is the utter worthlessness of any undertaking 
entered into by the Governments of Germany and Italy. 
Competent statisticians have estimated the number of 
formal pledges Signor Mussolini violated when he made 
his brigand attack on Albania on Good Friday. The 
precise figure is immaterial ; it even surpasses that of 
the treaties broken by the invasion of Abyssinia. Diplo- 
macy is gravely complicated by the established fact 
that no agreements reached with two of the Great 
Powers of Europe have any validity except so far as, 
and so long as, the Powers in question think it to their 
interest to abide by them ; but to conclude from that 
that trust must be credulously reposed in their assurances 
none the less, in order that diplomacy may continue to 
exist, is a subordination of the actual to the fictitious of 
which the Prime Minister in his new mood can surely 
be hardly capable. 


Signor Mussolini has invaded Albania in violation of 
half a dozen assurances, and the immediate sequel to 
his crime is the issue of further assurances right and 
left—to Greece, to Yugoslavia, and apparently to Mr. 
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Chamberlain that he has no designs beyond Albanig 
and will withdraw his troops from Spain immediat 
after the triumphal entry into Madrid on May 2nd, § 
Albania, a virtually unarmed country of just over 4 
million inhabitants, is the sole objective, why, it may 
well be asked, are Italian troops still being Poured int) 
the conquered country, and why are Italian Feservigts 
still being called to the colours by tens of thousands ) 
As for Spain, what comfort derives from an assurance 
which, even if it could be believed, means that the 
Italian troops will stay where they are for another yitj 
fortnight, though the war was last month declared to be 
formally ended? To dictators a fortnight provid 
immense potentialities of action. It took less than ty 
days for Herr Hitler to annex Czecho-Slovakia, no more 
than one for Signor Mussolini to annex Albania. And 
six days after the latter crime was perpetrated th: 
world was still in complete ignorance of the policy of 
the British Government. That is a grave matter, in 
spite of the difficulties with which the Cabinet is faced. 
Small States, which must necessarily submit to the 
dictators in self-defence unless they are sure of British 
and French protection, feel that resolution and the 
lightning-stroke on one side are being met by debate 
and hesitation on the other. The German Press waxes 
derisive—which matters littl—and in America, 
less than in south-eastern Europe, it is recognised that 
to temporise while the dictators act is to proclaim 
defeat. 


No one can imagine that the Government’s cours 
is easy. To construct a common defensive front on the 
basis of a series cf reciprocal agreements with half a 
dozen States is not a twenty-four-hour job. And with 
both Poland and Rumania unwilling to make any direct 
agreement with Russia, and Bulgaria’s assent to a 
general Balkan Pact apparently dependent on some 
territorial concessions by Rumania and Greece, the 
dictators may well feel confident of keeping their 
possible opponents and victims divided, to be dealt with 
singly. How urgently time presses from the democ- 
racies’ point of view is evidenced by the fact that M. 
Gafencu, the Rumanian Foreign Minister, is due at 
Berlin for Herr Hitler’s birthday celebrations on April 
20th. Dr. Schuschnigg went to Berchtesgaden, Dr 
Hacha to Berlin, but the change of scene does not 
import a change of method. Unless Rumania imme- 
diately takes her place in a security pact in which all 
the Balkan States, as well as Britain and France and 
Poland and Russia are associated, her prospects of 
escaping the toils that have involved Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia and Albania are small indeed. 


The key of the situation to a large extent is the 
U.S.S.R., and here again it is necessary to realise what 
Lord Halifax’s difficulties are. Some of the Govern- 
ment’s critics have written and spoken as though the 
Cabinet had only to tell M. Litvinov of its desires and 
compliance would be assured. Actually Russia can be 
the most elusive as well as the most astute negotiator 
in the world, and no Foreign Minister is to be envied 
the task of seeking to reach conclusions with her. In 
this case Russia, no doubt, as an article by Mr. Duranty 
on a later page demonstrates, believes she has good 
reasons for her hesitations. That the hesitations exist 
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is undeniable. But it must be acknowledged that Russia 
ig in essentials right. It is perfectly true that a series 
of bilateral agreements like that with Poland will not 
meet the need ; real collective security in Europe must 
pe established. It is hard to see why the Cabinet should 
object to that, for we are already committed to 
France, to Belgium, to Poland, to Portugal, by specific 
and published undertakings and to Holland and Switzer- 
land (it is confidently affirmed) by unpublished pledges : 
we are notoriously ready to give guarantees to 


Rumania, Greece and Turkey, and perhaps to Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria as well, and we desire a reciprocal 
agreement with Russia. Why, then, hesitate to em- 
body all these pledges in a general security agreement 
such as Russia advocates, and which she makes the 
condition of her full and active co-operation? There 
may be good reasons why not. And there may be one 
bad one, that the Cabinet—as Mr. Duff Cooper, speak- 
ing from inner knowledge, said happened so often in 
his day—is still afraid of irritating Herr Hitler. 


DEBITS AND CREDITS 


HE sharp turn in English foreign policy has a 
T deeper foundation than expediency. It has been 
possible because the rape of Czecho-Slovakia, like the 
invasion of Belgium in 1914, has quickened the moral 
pulse of English life. Had it failed to do so we should 
have been lost and deservedly. After the September 
crisis there was a wide questioning of values and search- 
ing of fundamentals in the country, but unhappily in 
many cases the impulse was allowed to be checked by 
renewed anxieties and preoccupations. Since then it 
has rightly found expression in the pledge to Poland. 
But it is not only in foreign policy that we must renew 
the national life. Our fcereign policy is an instrument 
to protect something which we feel instinctively— 
though we may not formulate it—as the English values 
of life. Without wishing to impose these on anyone else, 
without even questioning anyone else’s right to 
prefer other values, we imply, when we rally to defend 
cur own way of life, no more than that it happens to 
suit us. Let us not forget at the same time to ask our- 
selves whether our English way of life, as we see it 
around us today, ought to suit us. We are prepared, 
especially if the alternative is war, to jettison a good 
deal of tradition: but we are left with a residuum. We 
hear much today of the hard core of Germany’s 
demands. What is the hard core of our own national 
life which we seek to preserve. Do the assets outweigh 
the debits ? 

The debit side is heavily weighted. Unfriendly 
critics have no difficulty in listing our shortcomings— 
the housing estates which in many cases threaten to 
become eye-sores as ugly as the slums they displace ; 
the rampant and successful growth of football pools ; 
the flagrant contrast between the acknowledged failure 
to provide two million men with the means of earning 
a livelihcod and the extravagant living of a wealthy 
minority ; the vast sums spent annually on drink and 
etting. But there ‘s one supreme defect that under- 
lies the varied aspects of our national life and which 
expresses itself in many ways—apathy. There are ex- 
amples on all hands. In 1935 the Commissioner for 
the Special Areas, embarking on an attempt to deal with 
the terrible problem of unemployment, wrote to nearly 
6,000 industrial firms asking them if they had con- 
sidered, or would consider, the possibility of setting up 
subsidiary industries to provide employment in the 
Special Areas. Nearly 4,000 of these firms did not 
even take the trouble to reply. The Air Raid Precau- 
tions Act was passed in January of last year. Does our 
present state of defence against air attack realiy repre- 
sent fifteen months’ maximum effort? About the same 
time the Bressey Report on London’s traffic problems 


was published. Sir Charles Bressey himself has said 
that though the provisions outlined in the Report need 
not take 30 years to put into effect his experience leads 
him to suppose that that will in fact be the period that 
will elapse before the plans materialise in action. Would 
that be the case in Germany? 

It need not be the case in this country, because where 
there is the will to remedy grievances they can be put 
right as quickly here as elsewhere. When Booth made 
his great survey of London in 1889 he denounced as 
slums areas in London which are still slums today— 
fifty years after the indictment. Six months ago the 
tenants were organised in a League and formulated 
their demands, backing them up with rent strikes. In 
that period the League has reduced rents by a total of 
£18,000 a year and prevailed on the landlords concerned 
to refund £20,000 excess rent. Many of the tenants 
were ignorant of their own legal rights until the action 
of a few suddenly dispelled the apathetic acquiescence 
of all the others whose interests were equally involved. 
One more instance. The London County Council has 
recently enjoyed much publicity on attaining and cele- 
brating its jubilee. Unfortunately the interest is short- 
lived. Far more important than the fact that the 
Council has sustained its existence for fifty years is the 
fact that it controls an expenditure of £35 millions a 
year, including, of course, a vast outlay on children’s 
education. At the last election four out of every seven 
ratepayers did not consider it worth their while to go 
and vote. Some dead weight of lethargy seems to hang 
on everybody until it is dispelled by the initiative of the 
few who will bring home to the public their rights, their 
needs, or their duty. 

Weighty as the debit side is there remains something 
we should be consciously defending. There is still 
liberty in this country ; everyman’s “leave to live by 
no man’s leave under the law.” There is freedom to 
acknowledge any religion. A man is more than a frac- 
tion of the State. There is no racial persecution ; no 
cult of war. Our great liberties we take for granted and 
are almost unaware of them: but we still enjoy the 
heritage of 1688. We have a freely elected Parliament, 
an independent executive, an incorruptible judiciary. 
It is in the sphere of individual liberty that our greatest 
difficulties and at the same time our greatest opportuni- 
ties lie. Whilst preserving jealously the reality of 
individual liberty we have yet to learn that that is in 
itself not enough if we not do learn to make the tran- 
sition to some form of reasonably organised communal 
life. It is not enough, for example, to preserve for the 
individual the liberty to destroy the countryside which 
should exist for everyone’s enjoyment. 
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Until now we have only tinkered with the problems 
of an ordered communal life. But we have a national 
genius for organisation. On all sides amateur organi- 
sations today are filling the gaps in our developing com- 
munal life. Such bodies as the National Trust and the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England combat 
harmful individualism. Amateur organisations supple- 
ment and go ahead of Government action in solving in 
a variety of ways problems of housing, of hospitals, of 
health centres such as the one at Peckham, of welfare 
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work of every variety. Lately in such Organisations 
the Air-Raid Defence League and the National Defens 
Public Interest Committee we have examples of bodies 
of laymen uniting to solve our latest problems, TT, 
are a pointer to our greatest need. Can we, now the 
the nation as a whole finds itself threatened, rely on the 
national genius for organisation to make the gTeatest of 
all transitions to an ordered communal life and, whilst 
retaining the reality of individual liberty, achieve the 
other reality—a genuine national service? 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


GOOD deal might be said about the Stanhope episode 
of a week ago, and much of it is better left unsaid. But 
the Portsmouth speech has at least drawn attention to the 
fact that Lord Stanhope is First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
set a good many people asking themselves why Lord Stanhope 
is First Lord of the Admiralty. The question is not easily 
answered. Lord Stanhope is a brave and distinguished 
soldier who has pursued a normal and undistinguished 
political career. He has been associated with various Minis- 
tries—the War Office, the Foreign Office, the Office of 
Works, and the Board of Education. And he was Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty from 1924 to 1929 and Financial 
Secretary for a couple of months in 1931. As a peace-time 
First Lord he might serve as well as many First Lords of the 
last fifty years. But we are not living under peace condi- 
tions, and we need a First Lord in whose direction of naval 
policy complete confidence can be placed when the fleet may 
be in action at any moment. It is possible, of course, that 
the Prime Minister has persuaded himself in all sincerity 
that he has searched the kingdom for the best man to control 
the British Navy in a crisis in which that Navy may deter- 
mine the destiny of democracy, and has found him in the 
Earl of Stanhope ; but I should doubt it. 


* * * * 


Does the new Earl of Huntingdon (Francis John Clarence 
Westenra Plantagenet Hastings) become the first Communist 
member of the House of Lords on the death of his father, 
which took place last week? That depends on whether he 
does, in fact,.describe himself as a Communist, as I am told 
is the case. At any rate he studied as an artist under the 
Mexican Communist painter Rivera, and is responsible for 
the mural paintings at Marx House, Clerkenwell. It depends 
also on whether the claim is disputed by Viscount Churchill, 
who succeeded to his title in 1934. Lord Churchill stands 
well to the Left politically, but I am not sure whether he can 
be rightly termed Communist. 

* * * * 


I mentioned a few weeks ago the growing vogue of news- 
letters, representing in most cases some single individual’s 
views on things in general. Since then the flow has become 
a flood, and at least a dozen examples of this newest—or, 
rather, of this reversion to the oldest—form of English iour- 
nalism make their appearance each week or fortnight. First 
mention is due to Commander King-Hall’s K.-H. News 
Letter (to which I am an inveterate subscriber), which has 
now, I believe, attained a circulation of over 50,000. Then 
there is The Whitehall News, a relatively expensive and 
august publication; something new, called Background, 
the second issue of which has just appeared; that highly 
iconoclastic and often uncannily well-informed cyclostyled 
sheet, The Week; there is The Arrow, produced by a par- 
ticularly well-informed diplomatic correspondent; The 
Foreign Affairs News Letter; The Broadsheet, of distin- 
guished legal origins; Considerations, hailing from Australia} 
Fatier Desmond’s Views Letter, ecclesiastical and Anglo- 
Catholic ; In Plain English, challengingly patriotic, run by 
the medical correspondent of The Times, who has views 





about money as well as medicine; The Fleet Street News 
Letter; and Diplomatic-Political Correspondence, of which | 
know little. With about three exceptions I doubt whether 
any of these have much raison d’étre, or much expectation of 
prolonged existence. 

* ¥ * * 

An interesting strategical comment reaches me from an 
aeronautical correspondent. Germany’s seizure of the Ukraine 
is, of course, one of the main objectives outlined in Mein 
Kampf, and there is no reason to suppose that Herr Hitler 
has abandoned it. But there are grave doubts whether it js 
worth pursuing. What Hitler wants the Ukraine for is its 
grain, and it will be easy enough for the Russians to see that 
he never gets it. He may seize the territory, but nothing 
is more inflammable than ripe corn in a dry summer, and it 
would be a simple matter for the Russians to plaster the 
grain area night by night with incendiary bombs ; they could 
be dropped from any height, and no accuracy of aim would 
be needed. The same thing applies no doubt to Germany's 
grain-growing areas—and France’s and Italy’s—and it has 
an obvious bearing on doctrines of self-sufficiency. 

* * *x * 


Listeners to Raymond Gram Swing’s broadcast from the 
United States on Saturday evening heard Mr. Swing describe 
pointedly how Marian Anderson, the well-known coloured 
soprano, was, on account of her negro blood, refused 
leave by the Daughters of the American Revolution per- 
mission to sing in their Constitution Hall (one of the finest 
buildings in Washington, where the sittings of the Naval 
Conference in 1921 and 1922 were held). As Mr. Swing 
mentioned, one of the first reactions was an offer by Mr. 
Harold Ickes, the United States Secretary of the Interior, 
to allow Miss Anderson to sing from the portico of the 
Lincoln Memorial—an unprecedented honour. She sang 
there on Sunday. Now Mrs. Roosevelt, who had already 
resigned her membership of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution as a protest, has invited Miss Anderson to sing 
before the King and Queen when they visit Washington. It 
seems a decisive gesture, in worthy succession to the action 
of President Theodore Roosevelt in inviting Dr. Booker 
Washington, the negro leader, to the White House. 

* * * * 


The newest political departure—on which its authors are 
to be cordially congratulated, is French Without Tears for 
M.P.s. The sponsor of the plan is the Anglo-French Parlia- 
mentary Committee, which finds that a number of its 
members, realising, on the political side, the closeness of our 
relations with France, and on the personal side, their own 
inability to ask for a packet of cigarettes at Boulogne except 
in their own language, would like “to have an opportunity 
of polishing up their French.” So an opportunity is to be 
made, “in a committee-room upstairs once a week for an 
hour,” with a competent French teacher in attendance; there 
is to be no charge. The idea is admirable and the principle 
deserves extension. In view, for example, of the new close- 
ness of other relations some M.P.s might desire not only to 
acquire French polish but to polish their Polish. JANUS, 
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ITALY’S REAL OBJECTIVE 


By JOSEPH SWIRE 


N their heroic struggle to preserve their independence 
| through the centuries the Albanian people have been 
handicapped by one grave disadvantage. «It is that their 
country is of great strategic importance. In 1921 Great 
Britain, France and Japan recognised that the maintenance 
of Albania’s territorial integrity and independence was vital 
to the strategic security of Italy. That conclusion was 
reached because the Bay of Valona, a magnificent deep-water 
harbour with a bottle-neck entrance commanded by the rocky 
jitle Island of Saseno, which lies at the narrow entrance 
to the Adriatic Sea and only 47 miles from the Italian coast. 
Since Italy possesses no corresponding naval harbour upon 
her coast a hostile fleet based in Valona Bay could close the 
Adriatic and control the whole eastern seaboard of Italy. In 
1920 Italy attempted to annex Valona and its neighbourhood, 
but Albanian irregulars from all parts poured down upon 
the war-weary Italian troops and drove them out. However, 
the Italians retained Saseno Island, which they turned into 
an impregnable fortress, thus ensuring that no hostile fleet 
should suddenly occupy the bay. 

But a Power hostile to Italy might be in alliance with 
Yugoslavia, Albania’s eastern neighbour, and Yugoslav 
troops might pour into Albania to open the Albanian ports. 
To guard against this possibility Italy concluded a defensive 


alliance with Albania, sent a large staff of officers to train . 


the Albanian Army, and prepared lines of defence in the 
interior which it was intended that the Albanians should hold 
against any Yugoslav invading force until Italian support 
should arrive. 

Why, therefore, has Italy made this treacherous attack 
upon her ally? The answer is not far to seek. The Italian 
invasion of Albania is a preliminary to the dismemberment 
of Yugoslavia and Greece and the domination of the Balkans 
by the Axis Powers. For this dismemberment and domina- 
tion Italy and Germany have been preparing for years. 

When the World War ended, Italy, wishing to turn the 
Adriatic Sea into an exclusively Italian lake, claimed the 
Dalmatian coast, but the principle of self-determination was 
applied and this coastline was incorporated in- Yugoslavia. 
To Italy Yugoslavia at once became a hated rival, a young 
and virile State barring her penetration into the Balkans and 
threatening to unite with her Slav neighbour Bulgaria in one 
powerful South Slav Federation or Kingdom. Italy strove, 
therefore, to prevent the consolidation of Yugoslavia by on 
the one hand sowing discord between Serbs and Croats and 
Slovenes and Macedonians who composed the new King- 
dom, and on the other by encouraging the chauvinist ele- 
ments in Bulgaria in their dream of a Great Bulgaria which 
should incorporate parts of Macedonia and Serbia. In Bul- 
gatia Tsar Boris, who married the King of Italy’s daughter 
and is a true son of his German father Tsar Ferdinand, 
headed the chauvinist elements, sharing their dream of a 
great South Slav Kingdom in which his dynasty (springing 
from Germany, Hungary and Italy), and not the rival native 
Karageorgevitch dynasty of Yugoslavia, should rule. 

Both in Yugoslavia and in Bulgaria the peasants favoured 
some form of union; but in Bulgaria the peasant movement 
was cleverly misrepresented as Communist and then ruth- 
lessly crushed while the Western Powers, scared of the Red 
Bogey in Europe, applauded. Then, to prevent any revival 
of the peasant movement in Bulgaria, the Bulgarian High 
Command, working in close collaboration with Italy (and 
latterly with Germany too) skilfully gained control of the 
world-famous Macedonian Revolutionary Organisation, 
employing a gang of assassins who murdered the old 
revolutionary leaders and usurped their places; then this 
gang was employed, on the one hand to cause constant 
friction between Bulgaria and Yugoslavia by terrorist acts, 





and on the other to menace or murder any democratic 
Bulgarians who raised their voices in favour of South Slav 
friendship and Federation. 

This state of affairs in Bulgaria was abruptly interrupted 
by a coup d’état on May 19th, 1934—which led General 
Goering to postpone a visit to Sofia which had been 
arranged. Under the leadership of the retired Colonel 
Damian Veltchev the Army revolted against its Italophile 
High Command and suppressed the terrorists who masquer- 
aded as Macedonian revolutionaries; then the leaders of this 
revolt established friendly relations with Yugoslavia, indi- 
cated that they would lean in foreign policy towards Great 
Britain and France, and prepared to establish a more truly 
democratic Government in Bulgaria. But royal intrigue 
soon led to the downfall of Veltchev, General Goering 
paid his deferred visit to Tsar Boris in Sofia, and Bulgaria 
became the Apex of the Axis Powers’ triangular thrust 
towards the Black Sea. 
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But Yugoslavia lay in the way of this thrust. In October, 
1934, she had lost her “ Unifier,” King Alexander, who was 
assassinated at Marseilles by a Bulgarian terrorist who had 
been lent to another terrorist organisation, the Ustacha, 
which had its headquarters in Hungary. Like the terrorist 
organisation in Bulgaria the Ustacha, supposed to be 
Croatian and formed to commit outrages in northern Yugo- 
slavia, had been supported and financed by Italy and 
Hungary. The removal of King Alexander, staunch friend 
of France and Great Britain, had been planned for many 
years by the brain-centre in Rome which directed the Balkan 
terrorists. With King Alexander’s death the way was clearer 
for German and Italian intrigues in Yugoslavia. Under the 
dictatorial Prime Minister Stoyadinovitch Yugoslavia was 
gradually lured into the Axis spider’s parlour ; therefore, 
Tsar Boris, now dictator in Bulgaria, who has muzzled his 
people by one of the worst censorships in Europe, reversed 
his policy of enmity towards Yugoslavia and concluded with 
her a treaty of perpetual friendship. But that friendship is 
very restrained and does not deceive the Yugoslavs. 

“Ttaly might let Yugoslavia take Salonika from Greece, 
provided Yugoslavia acknowledged Italian supremacy in the 
Adriatic Sea,” said an Italian Minister to me early in 1934. 
“Ttaly would prefer a strong Bulgaria to a weak Greece upon 
the Dardanelles,” he added. 

If one may accept this frank statement-—and I think one 
may, for the best diplomats are often frank—it is evident that 
Italy and Germany engineered an uneasy friendship between 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia by offering advantages to both at 
the expense of Greece and Turkey. Yugoslavia would ulti- 
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mately take from Greece a free outlet upon the Aegean Sea 
at Salonika, and therefore Italy’s dominance of the Adriatic 
Sea would be of less concern to her ; while Bulgaria would 
seize from Greece Dedeagatch, and from Turkey (Greece’s 
ally) Rodosto and possibly even Constantinople. (Later, 
according to plans which have been maturing for years, there 
would be another reshuffle at the expense of Yugoslavia and 
Rumania.) 

But the appetite of the Axis Powers has grown with eating 
and their plans have been unfolded. Yugoslavia now shares 
Greek apprehension of them. Germany has now reached 
Yugoslavia’s northern border through Austria ; meanwhile, 
Mussolini plans to re-establish the Roman Via Aegnatia, the 
ancient route from Durazzo in Albania, past Lake Okhrida, tu 
Salonika, and to paralyse Greece so that Greek harbours 
shall not shelter any but Italian warships. 

By occupying Albania the Italians are able to approach 
dangerously near to the landlocked harbour of Kotor (or 
Cattaro), the most secure naval base upon the Yugoslav 
coast ; it is impregnable from the sea, but the Italians now 
threaten it from the land. In the south of Albania, too, they 
occupy positions overlooking the Greek roadstead of Corfu. 

An Italian advance from Albania eastward into Macedonia 


RUSSIA’S SUSPICIONS 


By WALTER DURANTY 


T is idle to deny that the attitude of Soviet Russia towards 
Mr. Chamberlain—and for that matter towards Poland 
itself—is one of scepticism verging on distrust. It is true 
that Mr. Hudson’s visit helped to allay some of Russia’s 
acutest suspicions of British Government policy, and a 
favourable effect was produced here by the Chamberlain 
and Halifax statements in the two Houses. Nevertheless, as 
Russians view the situation, especially in the past but also 
somewhat in the present, they find little solid reason to 
abandon doubts—or worse—which they entertained about 
England. It is, I imagine, difficult for Englishmen to realise 
the profound indignation and humiliation felt in the U.S.S.R. 
during the so-called Munich crisis. Through its repre- 
sentatives in Paris and London the U.S.S.R. had repeatedly 
assured the French and British Governments of its intention 
to fulfil the obligations inherent in the pacts with Czechc- 
Slovakia and France. M. Litvinov said the same thing for all 
to hear at Geneva. Yet M. Bonnet permitted himself to 
express doubts both of Russia’s willingness and ker ability 
to perform what she had promised, and the French Foreign 
Minister’s words found a ready echo in London. 

Then take the Lindbergh incident—in Soviet opinion a 
deliberate and shabby manoeuvre. What aim Colonel Lind- 
bergh was pursuing the Russians don’t care to guess, but 
they know that during his brief visit to Moscow last summer 
he had no opportunity to get first-hand information to justify 
the categorical statements he made later to his fellow- 
countrymen in Paris and London, from whom it rapidly 
leaked to the French and British Governments, and served 
what Russians believe their then purpose of further dis- 
crediting the U.S.S.R. Perhaps in the whole Munich business 
there was nothing which burnt Russian hearts so painfully 
as the Lindbergh affair. There was also the Russian offer to 
begin military consultations with a view to impending hos- 
tilities. It was simply and flatly ignored without even the 
courtesy of an answer. Such things are not easily forgotten, 
and Soviet Russia does not easily forget. 

The U.S.S.R., moreover, found it difficult to believe that 
Mr. Chamberiain was so naive as to trust Hitler’s word at 
Munich. From the outset of the Runciman mission, 
throughout the tortuous negotiations until the day of the 
Munich agreement, the Russians suspected that Chamber - 
lain meant to sacrifice Czecho-Slovakia. And in the depths 
of the Russ'an mind there was a darker suspicion «till—that 


a 


(southern Yugoslavia and northern Greece) would dri 
wedge between Greece and Yugoslavia; while a RB iy 
advance westward into Macedonia would immediate} 
Yugoslavia’s only main line of communication with Pi 3 
side world at Salonika—nor should it be forgotten that na 
more than a year before Bulgaria entered the World Ye 
bands from Bulgarian territory repeatedly attacked and 7 
terrupted this vital life-line while Bulgaria podlaas 
neutrality. Once Bulgarians and Italians joined hangs 
swift thrust by Bulgaria to Rodosto and Gallipoli would a 
the Dardanelles; then we could send little beyond 004 
wishes to Rumania and Poland. 

During the World War we had Italy with us, Tutkey 
against us. Bulgaria, innocently pretending neutrality while 
secretly committed to the Central Powers from the beginnip 
threw her weight into the scales at a well-judged moment, 
completing the rout of Serbia, linking Turkey with Germany, 
and completing the encirclement of Rumania—and thus, . 
cording to experts, she pro!onged the war by two years. The 
Bulgarian people do not want war—they did not want wa 
in 1915 ; but now, as in 1915, their rulers control them with 
an iron hand. History has a habit of repeating itself, anj 
the invasion of Albania is the danger-signal. 


Moscow. 
one at least of England’s purposes in razing the Czech bastion 
from Hitler’s path was to facilitate his attainment of the 
goal so clearly announced in Mein Kampf—the conquest of 
Soviet Ukraine. I do not for a moment suggest that these 
Russian suspicions are warranted, but I say, and say it again, 
that that is what the Russians thought. Perhaps today they 
think it less, and might be willing to admit—although | 
doubt it—that their earlier suspicions were a trifle cxagger- 
ated. But they have not forgotten what they thought, nor 
forgiven the British Government. On the other hand, 
Russians pride themselves most on realism in Weltpolitit 
They will not allow animosity or memories ever so bitter 
to interfere with their conduct of affairs in new and different 
circumstances. And, as I said before, Mr. Hudson, whose 
-success here was not wholly confined to winning Soviet 
consent to begin shortly negotiations in London for a new 
trade agreement, did much to present British policy sous une 
lumiére moins pejorative. 

No ; the Soviets’ present reproach to England is not based 
on Munich shame or even ancient antagonism between «he 
Lion and the Bear. Today there are two foundations upon 
which Russians build their edifice of scepticism. First, 
as Izvestia curtly remarked in a brilliant résumé of post- 
Munich Europe, “ We are forced to a twofold conclusion— 
that all Europe’s troubles are the consequence of Munich and 
a proof of the complete failure of the Munich policy.” In 
other words, they think Munich was a botch—and who will 
contradict that now? Secondly, Russians feel that Chamber- 
lain’s declaration about Poland was not sufficiently clear for 
them to assume that it meant a decisive change in the policy 
of the British Government and the replacement of the s0- 
called “ Munich policy” or “ Non-Intervention policy” of 
the “ Policy of Appeasement ” by a strong and united stand 
against any aggression anywhere. The Soviets’ doubts on 
this point were reinforced by the editorial of April 1st in the 
London Times (which this country persists in regarding 4 
the mouthpiece of Mr. Chamberlain), which was inevit- 
ably compared here with the editorial early last September 
recommending the cession of Sudetenland to Germany. 

On April 4th there was published in Moscow at 
authoritative editorial in the semi-official French weekly, 
fournal de Moscou. The article brings into question not 
merely the dubious nature of Chamberlain’s declaration, 
Lut the attitude of Poland itself. For the first time this 
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“inside” Soviet organ asked straight out what lots of people 
here have been thinking. Where really does Poland stand— 
“Poland, which took part in September, 1938, in the dis- 
memberment of Czecho-Slovakia. The question now arises, 
is Poland really decided to change its policy ? Will it not 
continue in future despite its own interests and those of 

ce to wobble and balance, with an inclination towards 
the side of aggressive Germany?” Thus speaks the 
fournal de Moscou at the end of a sober review of Polish 
licy—including the 1934 agreement with Germany—dur- 
ing recent years. I suppose therefore that the Russians are 
not wholly convinced about the reality and intensity of the 
Germano-Polish “crisis” which appears the cause of such 
apprehension in London and Paris. In fact unless I guess 
wrong they suspect—have I said that Russians harbour sus- 
picions ?—the ingenious Colonel Beck of “ slipping over a 
fast one” on the dignified City of London and nicking the 
said wealthy city for a nice fat loan in gold. (It must always 
be remembered that the Russians do not love the Polish 
Government and eye them askance, one might say by force 
of habit.) 

Furthermore, throughout this “crisis” the Poles have 
made no appeal for Russian assistance, even contingent, 
nor shown in conversations with Moscow any desperate 
dread of Germany. Nevertheless, Russians are not un- 
willing to admit that the British may have put the other 
side. Perhaps, the Russians are willing to admit, the 
British Government is slowly but surely deciding to change 
its policy and revert to the collective security it threw over- 
board with Mr. Eden. Perhaps Poland is really menaced 
by Hitler’s iron hand. Perhaps and perhaps and perhaps— 
the Russians are willing to admit it, at least fer argument’s 
sake. But they remember—their hearts are full of 
memories—what recently happened about the “crisis” 


‘ ” 


with Rumania, and the German “ultimatum.” On that 
occasion England “ made overtures” to Moscow, and Mos- 
cow—these Russians are full of suspicions—thought the 
English were trying to use them as a bogy to frighten 
Germany—without committing themselves. So _ the 
Russians proposed an immediate conference of interested 
Powers both for practical reasons and to get the British 
standpoint clear. To which the British promptly replied 
that the Russian proposal was premature. The result was 
that Rumania swallowed the German potion and the Rus- 
sians had a sneaking suspicion—another Russian suspicion— 
that they had guessed it right. So now, when it comes to 
Poland, the Soviets’ attitude is one of scepticism and wait, 
and wait and see, and look before you leap. 

But should England, France and Poland be honestly deter- 
mined in sober earnest to call a halt to German aggression 
or any Fascist aggression, then the Russians have a formula 
ready, which has been expressed in the Journal de Moscou, 
Izvestia, Pravda and the Army mouthpiece, Red Star, and 
undoubtedly represents Kremlin policy in this case. As 
the Fournal de Moscou puts it, “ We must now recognise 
the indivisibility of aggression. Considering the extent of 
German aggression and the existence of the bloc, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, and Fascist Spain, recent measures, timid 
withal, to reinforce security in certain sectors are powerless 
to maintain peace.” What the Russians propose therefore 
is a counterbloc of non-aggressive nations, for instance, 
Britain, France, Poland, Holland, Belgium, and U.S.S.R.— 
others might join it later—which pledge themselves jointly 
to resist with all their might and by every possible means 
any aggression anywhere that may occur against any one of 
them. In saying this, Russians dismiss “ frontier incidents ” 
and minor causes of squabble. They know what aggression 
means and think others know it too. 


GERMANY AND ITS “LEBENSRAUM” 


By A BERLIN CORRESPONDENT 


HE British guarantee to Poland has caused far less 

anxiety here in Berlin than is probably realised abroad. 
Very few people doubt that it served as a temporary 
check upon certain designs which the Third Reich had 
against its eastern neighbour ; not that there was any ques- 
tion of the German armies overrunning Poland, but that 
otherwise Warsaw might have seen the benefits of closer 
co-operation with Berlin, especially to the extent of agree- 
ing upon changes in the present status of Danzig and pro- 
bably of certain parts of the Polish Corridor and East Upper 
Silesia. What has happened, in the opinion of many lead- 
ing Germans, is simply that this issue has been postponed 
for a little while longer. 

The action taken so suddenly by Great Britain is seen here 
in very much the same light as that last May, during the 
Czecho-Slovak crisis, which led to the mobilisation of the 
former republic’s army, and a temporary delay in Germany’s 
realisation of its plans in that area. But it is confidently 
believed also that the sequel will be the same. After a few 
months have gone by, British interest in the Polish question 
will have considerably diminished. In the interval also, the 
Third Reich’s approaches to the Poles will be along other 
lines, and as a result there will be a bilateral understanding 
which will be something deeper than the present Non- 
Aggression Pact, which runs until 1944. To this many 
will undoubtedly reply that the existing pact has not 
removed the problem of minorities, &c., which still divide 
both States. That is quite true, but the same indefinite 
condition of the minorities is of far less importance to Adolf 
Hitler than the building up of the Greater German Reich, 
and Germans in the Polish Corridor, like those in South 
Tyrol, must wait until more propitious times for their com- 
plaints to be settled. 

Today, the leaders here are primarily concerned with 


establishing Germany’s “Lebensraum.” Here is one of 
those words which have been in the German language for 
a very long time, but which have been popularised by the 
Nazis. Literally translated, it means “ living-space,” and 
when interpreted by anyone here is taken to indicate all 
that which is necessary for guaranteeing the life and 
development of the German people—physically, politically, 
economically, &c.—and embraces all kinds of issues based 
upon prestige, historical and geographical considerations. 
The terms “equal status” and “ self-determination,” 
indefinite though they were, may have seemed to have 
had definite limits ; but “ Lebensraum” goes much beyond 
them. It is in fact, the keyword of the new empire for 
which Hitler and his followers are working. In this, they 
are less Nazi than German. The vision which is now being 
presented to the German people is in the direct line of 
succession of Bismarck, and for that matter of Stresemann 
also, for all who have read him carefully. 

This new empire must be consolidated in one compact 
mass in the centre. First, the people of the same blood— 
Austrians—had to be incorporated, then the territory of 
Bohemia-Moravia, because of its geographical and strategic 
position, even though its inhabitants were mainly Slav, 
while Slovakia had to be granted “ independence ” because 
of what British official circles were prepared at the time to 
explain away as “ internal disintegration.” 

Any further territorial acquisitions which the Reich may 
require it feels can be obtained by the same “ peaceful ” 
methods as were applied in Czecho-Slovakia. And it would 
be a very naive mistake to imagine that Hitler is out to sweep 
like a Ghengis Khan through Europe. Having secured the 
inner Empire of Germany, Austria, Sudetenland and 
Bohemia-Moravia, his next step is to bind all the other 
States from the North Sea to the Aegean with different kinds 
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of threads, but all of which will be ready to obey a tug from 
Berlin. To this city all this great mainland of the Con- 
tinent should look for political guidance, and economicaliy 
it should march in step with Germany’s Four-Year Plan. 
Such a consolidated Empire will in time stand all-square to 
the British Empire ; in fact, Europe of the future will cons:= 
of England and its colonies, the new German Empire and 
Russia. (Nothing is said here and little thought of France, 
which is already placed in the second-class by most of the 
younger leaders.) 

Such an Empire will naturally demand colonies for its 
“ Lebensraum.” If the present-day Germany demands them, 
how much more this new creation? And it is felt that there 
will be no difficulty in obtaining them. The struggle in 
armaments, many a responsible German will tell you frankly, 
has only just begun. “We shall continue, despite all the 
sacrifices of our people, and probably so will the British, 
until all of us see that we have such colossal weapons of 
destruction that it must be called ‘ stalemate.’ But then,” 
added my friend, with a feeling of pride and assurance, “ we 
shall agree with you only on equal terms.” 


THE RUMANO-GERMAN 


By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


HOUGH Rumania’s frontiers nowhere touch those of 
Germany even today, her independence has been 
seriously shaken by the destruction of Czecho-Slovakia. For 
modern Rumania is essentially a child of the Peace Con- 
ference of 1919, and scarcely three-quarters of its population 
is Roumanian by descent; its biggest minorities consist of 
1,500,000 Hungarians and 750,000 Germans. The first stage 
in the annihilation of the Czecho-Slovak Republic was 
nominally based upon minority grievances, the second upon 
the self-imposed “ historic mission ” and the urgent material 
needs of the German Reich. If Poland is adjacent <o Ger- 
many, it is the natural wealth of Roumania which offers by far 
the greater satisfaction of Germany’s economic requirements. 
After King Carol’s visit to Berchtesgaden last autumn and 
the subsequent shooting of the leaders of the pro-German 
Iron Guard, the commercial negotiations which were then 
in progress were abruptly broken off. They were finally 
renewed with the return to Bucarest of the German repre- 
sentative, Herr Wohltat, in the middle of February. With 
the German occupation of Prague on March 15th, a smcke- 
screen of excitements was allowed to obscure the Rumanian 
situation. The Rumanian army was mobilised, housewives 
laid in supplies of food and the bewildered population waited 
for the Germans—or was it the Hungarians ?—to invade the 
country. Enthusiastic recruits vowed they should do it at 
their cost. At the end of a week it was announced that 
the danger was over, that aggressive neighbours had learnt 
their lesson and that a peculiarly favourable commercial 
treaty had been negotiated with Germany. 

The fact is that the German seizure of Bohemia and 
Moravia, together with the subjection of Slovakia, brought 
about, in an indirect sense, an economic conquest of Ru- 
mania. With Austria and Czecho-Slovakia absorbed by 
Germany, Rumania’s trade with the Reich is approximately 
doubled, and although Rumania had previously avoided 
exporting to Germany upon an overwhelming scale, she is 
now automatically drawn into the German system. Not only 
have Czech and Austrian capital investments in Rumania 
become German, but with the acquisition of the Skoda fac- 
tories Germany now controls the bulk of Rumania’s military 
supplies. 

The German-Rumanian Treaty of March 23rd, 1939, is 
an unprecedented affair. In effect the Rumanians, if they 
have resisted Germany’s claim to monopolise their trade, 
ar2 nevertheless giving the Germans a free hand to exploit 
the'r country economically, to develop its forests, increase 
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Many will object to this view of the future as being absurg 
and dismiss it as German Grosswahn (megalomania), But 
whether it be true or not, it is interesting to realise how the 
keener political minds here are thinking. They are singular 
unperturbed by England’s latest action, because they hi, 
that it takes two to make a war, and Hitler Germany has 
no desire for such, especially as it has proved that peace hath 
its victories no less renowned—or at least, profitable—thay 
war. Today one is told quite openly that the Czecho-Slovaj 
crisis of May last year was England’s last chance of Stopping 
the Reich’s progress without war. But England missed jt 
“The collective security which might so effectively haye 
been applied had Chamberlain and his Cabinet really 
believed in it,” one paper wrote recently, “was there to 
hand in the League of Nations. But England did not realise 
what that instrument—however imperfect—meant to the 
Western democracies in their dealings with the smaller 
nations. Today, to these same smaller nations, the friend- 
ship of the Western democracies means Abyssinia, China, 
Spain, Czecho-Slovakia—and against such a record we cap 
compete with confidence.” 


TREATY 


Bucayrest, 


its agricultural production and exploit its oil and mineral 
wealth for five years as a start. Most Rumanians are cer- 
tainly uneasy at the concessions which have been made, yet 
many of them believe that it will be possible to sabotage 
German activities where these activities become too much of 
a good thing. Other people are sceptical about Germany’s 
gain because, as they are able to point out, the production 
of oil has been falling off. Whereas 8,704,000 tons of crude 
oil were produced in Rumania in 1936, in 1937 production 
fell to 7,153,000, and in 1938 to 6,600,000 tons. Non- 
German foreign observers are inclined to insist that Rumania 
is bound to keep up a good deal of trade with the free ex- 
change countries in order to import coffee and certain indis- 
pensable raw materials, while Germany requires hides, 
cotton, &c., which she can never squeeze out of Rumania. 
The Rumanians themselves enjoy the new eagerness of 
France and Britain in bidding for Rumanian favours. There 
is, Moreover, a strong tendency among them to feel, not 
without justice, that they have always been exploited by 
foreigners and Jews who were willing to work harder than 
Rumanians, and that if the Germans wish to drive the 
others out by working very much harder still, what difference 
does it make ? 

Already the staff of the German Legation in Bucarest is 
swo'len to strange dimensions with diligent party propa- 
gandists attached to it. German newspapers have for long 
been distributed gratis in considerable quantities, and already 
German technicians, trained also in political propaganda, of 
course, are pouring into the country. There is no doubt 
that the fertile soil of Rumania can be rendered vastly more 
productive. Further, it needs to be stressed that, on the 
one hand, the Germans are willing to take wholly unecono- 
mic risks and may successfully bore oil-wells which the old- 
established companies (mainly English and American by 
ownership) would never think worth while, and, on the other, 
that the Rumanians themselves, a small minority excepted, 
are wretchedly poor and proportionately discontented. The 
King has established a royal dictatorship and has appointed 
a new and competent administration. But the old political 
leaders feel out of temper and there is little enthusiasm for 
his new “ Front of National Re-birth,” while he has not as 
yet been able to destroy the widespread feeling that the 
Rumanian people is exploited by its rulers. In these cit- 
cumstances German propagandists enjoy a tremendous 
advantage, since they are able to present the commercial 
treaty as a benevolent anti-capitalist plan to cut out middle- 
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men—certain industrialists are popularly thought to stand 
too well at Court—and to bring the natural wealth of Ru- 
mania into the homes of the people. 

An even partial control of economic development in all 
the directions indicated in the treaty is bound to bring with 
it an extensive German influence over the administration of 
the country. According to the laws of Rumania, 80 per 
cent. of the people employed in each category of any in- 
dustry must be Rumanian citizens, and it has been a 
minority complaint that this regulation has been misinter- 
preted so as to exclude members of the minorities from the 
go per cent. The contrary process is now likely to occur. 
The German minority, especially the Saxons of Transylvania, 
are already. involved in various branches of industry. Though 
divided on the religious issue for a time, today they appear 
to be uniformly Nazi and fanatical enthusiasts at that. They 
have a right to be included in the 80 per cent., and through 
them the Reich’s hold upon Rumanian undertakings can 
become very real. If the Rumanians resist, the minorities 
can be played up. The Hungarians are certainly the victims 
of serious discrimination, and they feel disappointed with 
the Minority Statute of last summer which has brought 
about little change. With the recent friction between Hun- 
gary and Rumania, and an increase of Hungarian irredentist 
propaganda on the Budapest wireless, for example, the Ru- 
manians naturally feel that their Hungarians are traitors who 
deserve severe treatment. 


The Germans, it may perhaps be said, established three 
types of protectorate in March, 1939. The first in Bohemia 
and Moravia comprised the complete subjection of the 
Czechs; the second provided the Slovaks with a territorial 
guarantee which was promptly followed by a Hungarian 
invasion and the cession of Slovak territory to Hungary. The 
third was established by the German-Rumanian economic 
treaty with its elastic possibilities and its nominal deference 
to the Rumanians’ determination to fight for their frontiers. 
The Rumanians had, at the time, felt uncomfortably alone. 
Their alliance with Poland, even if its military implications 
are now extended, is impaired by Poland’s friendship with 
Hungary, while their reliance on the Balkan Entente must be 
tempered by the awkward position in which Yugoslavia finds 
herself today. The Rumanians still fear Russian help more 
than they wish for it, while the shock of Munich was so 
great that they think of Western help with incredulity. It 
is too early to judge how the revolution in Great Britain’s 
foreign policy which has now taken place will affect Eastern 
Europe. The results of a change of such magnitude only 
gradually emerge. At present Rumanians would like to 
feel more certain as to how the new declarations will work 
out in practice. When they feel convinced of the per- 
manence of Britain’s new attitude, when they feel they can 
rely upon a supply of armaments from non-German fac- 
tories, the Rumanian Government may yet feel able to 
repudiate the third type of German protectorate. 


ARE STATISTICIANS LIARS ? 


By MARGARET KNIGHT 


IARS, as we have all heard, are of three grades: liars, 
damned liars, and statisticians—a gross libel on a harm- 
less and necessary class. 

Undoubtedly, a number of most ingenious and plausible 
falsehoods can be based on statistics, but this feat is seldom 
performed by statisticians, who, for the most part, are 
precise and prudent men, who put forward their results for 
what they are worth without attempting to draw unjustified 
inferences. The real perverters of truth are those who 
come later, and try to use the statistician’s results as grind- 
stones for their own particular axes—in other words, those 
who approach statistical data, not with the question “ What 
do these figures indicate?” but with the question “Can I 
get anything out of these figures to support my view?” 
Figures, unfortunately, by careful selection and “ interpret- 
ing,” can be made to appear to support almost any view, 
and it is this fact that has been so unfortunate for the 
statistician’s reputation. 

But, of course, misrepresentations of statistics are not 
always deliberate: often they are simply mistakes. Statis- 
tics tell us of the existence of a correlation, or a difference, 
but in themselves they tell us nothing about its cause. One 
of the commonest sources of misinterpretation lies in mis- 
taking the direction of a causal relationship, or in assuming 
it to be direct and simple when in fact it is indirect and 
complex. We are liable, in fact, to commit essentially the 
same mistakes as the child who, seeing the tree-tops lashing 
in a gale, thinks that the wind is caused by their movement. 

A good example of the causal-relation-the-wrong-way- 
round type of fallacy is provided by figures published many 
years ago of the average age at death of total abstainers, and 
of moderate and heavy drinkers. The figures were— 
abstainers 51, moderate drinkers 63, heavy drinkers 57. 
These figures were obviously a godsend to distillers and 
publicans, who broadcast them widely. But the suggested 
implication that total abstinence is more harmful to health 
than heavy drinking is a complete fallacy. At the time of 
the inquiry (things may be different now) total abstinence 
was much more common among younger than among older 
men. In other words, abstainers as a group were younger 


than non-abstainers—so, naturally, such deaths as occurred 
among them would tend to occur at an earlier age. Similarly, 
the average age at death of curates is much lower than that 
of bishops, but no conclusions can be drawn about the 
relative healthiness of these two ecclesiastical offices. 

Rather more subtle is the fallacy that modern man must be 
becoming more susceptible to cancer, since the death-rate 
from that disease is increasing. Only the factual part of 
this statement can be ascribed to the statistician. The death- 
rate from cancer is undoubtedly increasing. But this does 
not necessari!y mean that we are becoming more susceptible 
to cancer; it may only mean that other causes of death have 
been reduced. Diseases like smallpox, typhoid and diph- 
theria no longer kill their thousands every year—with the 
result that (since everyone must eventually die of something) 
many who would formerly have died from these diseases are 
now dying of cancer. 

The collection of fallacies of this kind can become a minor 
obsession. There is a particularly fine specimen in a book 
called Wasted Womanhood, by Charlotte Cowdroy—a 
pioneer of the Kiiche, Kirche, Kinder school. On p. 105 
she says: “ Social workers have been very astounded to find 
that, in spite of the cleanliness and amenities of maternity 
homes and the skilled medical and nursing attention the 
patients receive, the death-rate is higher in these institutions 
than in the mothers’ own homes, though these be unhygienic 
and unsatisfactory. Statistics bring home to us incontrovert- 
ibly that there is something intangible in the home, some- 
thing that affects the spirit of the sick woman for good and 
transcends the material shortcomings of her surroundings.” 

This is an up-to-date form of the argument that there is 
no more dangerous place than bed, since so many people die 
there. The statement about the higher death-rate in 
hospitals (I am not in a position to verify it) is almost 
certainly correct. But it would be surprising if it were not, 
in view of the fact that usually the only maternity cases 
admitted to the free hospitals are difficult cases and first 
births. 

A still better example of the same kind is given by 
Sir Arthur Newsholme in Vital Statistics. Many years 
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ago, in a hospital in Dublin, it was found that a higher 
mortality prevailed among patients in the wards on the 
ground floor than among those in the wards above. The 
greater unhealthiness of the ground floor was therefore in- 
ferred, and gravely commented on, in the Report of the 
Medical Officer of the Privy Council. It was subsequently 
discovered that the porter of the hospital was in the habit 
of placing patients who could not walk on the ground floor, 
and those who could walk on the floors above. 

These, however, are genuine mistakes—possibly less 
dangerous than the misconceptions that can be produced by 
deliberate “dressing.” I have coined the word “ dressing ” 
to denote a common practice for which a name is badly 
needed. To dress results is less drastic than to cook them. 
Cooking usually implies actual falsification. “To dress” 
might perhaps be defined as “without actually cooking 
results, to express them in such a way as to convey a sug- 
gestio falsi.” In this enterprise, there is no more useful aid 
than the percentage. Whenever a statement is made about a 
total, or an increase, or a decrease, or a difference of x per 
cent., without the base on which the percentage was calcu- 
lated being given, there is prima facie a suspicion of 
“ dressing.” The deepest suspicion should be aroused by 
statements like “15 per cent. of the national expenditure 
went on education before the war—now it’s only 9 per cent.” 
Obviously, the significance of this statement depends entirely 
on whether national expenditure has increased, and by how 
much. 

An important function of percentages in “ dressing ” is 
to conceal the smallness of the base. When an “ efficiency 
expert ” tells us that his system of training typists reduced 
errors by 50 per cent., he may have trained several hundred 
typists, and carefully investigated the errors they made in 
typing material of exactly similar difficulty before and after 
training. Or he may, on the other hand, have trained his 
own typist, given her a letter to type before and after train- 
ing, and found that she made two errors in the first letter 
and only one in the second. 

This is an imaginary and rather preposterous example, 
but here is a genuine one of the same kind. In the contro- 
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versy about paying women civil servants on the same Scale 
as men (which produced a Government defeat jn the 
Commons in 1936) one of the arguments used by Opponents 
of the measure was that, while women’s salaries were never 
more than 18 per cent. lower than men’s, their sickness 
tates were no less than 50 per cent. higher. This soung 
impressive—until one looks at the actual figures and realises 
that men average approximately 3 days’ sickness abseng 
a year, and women 43. The difference between women’s 
salaries and men’s for the same work starts at £5, and ip 
the higher grades is as much as £175 a year—so on this 
argument the women’s extra day and a half of sickness costs 
them £3 to £116 a day! 

But of all principles employed by the “ dresser,” the mog 
useful is this. If you want to magnify some figure, expres 
it as a percentage of something small: if you want to minj- 
mise it, express it as a percentage of something large. Ip q 
debate I once attended on the sterilisation of mental defec- 
tives, this device enabled the same figures to be quoted jn 
support of their case by both sides. Both proposer and 
opposer appeared to agree that there were about 400,00 
mental defectives in the country, and that sterilisation would 
approximately halve their number in 50 years. The accuracy 
of this contention does not, for the moment, matter: what 
is interesting is the way in which the point was put by the 
different sides. The proposer said: “ The number of mental 
defectives in this country is 400,000—equal to about 25 per 
cent. of the whole population of Wales. Sterilisation would 
approximately halve their number in §0 years.” The 
opposer said: “Today, mental defectives constitute barely 
I per cent. of the population. Even to reduce their number 
to .§ per cent. would take 50 years.” 


The plain man, in spite of his expressed views on statis- 
ticians, is apt to be curiously hypnotised by percentages. As 
I once heard it said, “ If you announced that you’d got a new 
method of determining sex before birth, which was already 
quite 50 per cent. effective, a lot of people would say ‘ How 
wonderful!’ Would it not be a good thing if the courses 
in Civics now included in the curricula of many schools were 
to include lessons on the principles and pitfalls of statistics? 


CAMPS GOOD AND BAD 


By SIR RONALD DAVISON 


FORTNIGHT ago The Spectator allowed me to des- 
cribe the Government’s new Camps Bill and to 
discuss its potentialities both for peace and war. This article 
deals with the camps movement in general and the ideas 
which are emerging as to their nature and construction. 
Here, surely, is a matter of high importance, since it is 
now as certain as anything can be in these days that the 
development of permanent rural camps, both for children and 
for adults, is going to be a big thing in this country. Private 
enterprise, welfare societies, local authorities and now the 
State itself are all pressing forward with variations on the 
same theme. Already there are over 100 commercial camps. 
Nothing less than a new type of social institution is growing 
up before our eyes to match new needs and, particularly, 
to cater for the new demand for holidays away from home. 
Camps and the habit of using camps are entering into the 
grain of our national life ; defence preparations are only 
giving an added stimulus to an inevitable and nation-wide 
social movement. 
It so happens that at this moment another kind of stimulus 
is also being applied and applied deliberately, in the form 
of a well-organised Camps Exhibition. This is a pioneer 


effort comprising all the best thought of those planners and 
architects who are now beginning to tackle the problem and 
it is be‘ng held at the Housing Centre in .Suffolk Street, 
S.W. The promoters have two chief objectives in view. They 
want to focus public attention on the full possibilities of 


permanent colonies of camps. At the same time they insist 
that careful thought must be given to their planning, siting 
and construction. First of all there is the effect on the 
countryside. If the camps take their right place in the national 
pattern, no beauty spots need be spoiled, yet the mass 
of our humbler citizens (meaning the dwellers in our 
industrial cities) may, annually, be brought within reach of 
the real rural England—not necessarily or even mainly at 
the seaside, but in pleasant holiday country. 

According to the view of experts, groups of three or four 
camps should be built as a unit around a smal! country tow 
of at least 5,000 inhabitants. This will facilitate the exten- 
sion of indispensable services such as water-supply, certain 
foods, hospitals, &c. Non-agricultural land should, of 
course, be chosen and, if the site is well wooded, so much 
the better both for amenities and for safety in war. Size 
is a difficult question. To my mind a small camp on a large 
estate should be the ideal, but cost is a vital factor. Each 
separate camp should probably contain from 300 to 400 
places. Most of the exhibits at Suffolk Street conform to 
this standard, though I understand that some commercial 
camps now under construction at the seaside are to be 
many times larger. They sound crowded, unattractive or 
even unwholesome. I am not sure that they cught to be 
allowed. 

Now as to form and construction: family camps must 
provide for a measure of privacy; school camps need class- 
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rooms and dormitories. Both kinds need administrative 
offices; recreation rooms, playing-fields and water for swim- 
ming. The designers think mostly in terms of timber con- 
struction on concrete foundations, but there are pleasant and 
unpleasant uses of timber. So far, many of the British 
examples are much inferior to the Scandinavian and Ameri- 
can styles. They look like, and in fact are no more than, 
army hutments. The exhibition shows that British archi- 
tects can do better than this ; they can achieve charming 
an¢ original zesults and still keep the capital costs down to 

50 a place or less, including the price of the land. 

Probably the best achievement so far is the Workers’ 
Travel Association’s camp at Corton, Suffolk. This is made 
of breeze blocks and provides 360 places at a capital cost of 
{80 a place. When I visited it on a sunny day last August 
it looked very good and cheerful, but the site on the bare 


cliff-edge was rather bleak. 
be weaned away, or indeed forcibly excluded, from the 
actual sea-shore, surely it would be better for all parties. 
The architects would find sites more naturally fitted for 
human habitation, more sheltered and more beautiful. 
the public might hope to preserve some of the few remain- 


If only camp promoters could 


And 


ing stretches of the English coast line as Nature made it. 
The camps movement is growing fast ; its claims are irre- 
sistible for the purposes of peace even more than for those 
of war. But it has its dangers. We do not want to see a 
thousand new suburbias planted in the pleasant places of 
England, not to mention Scotland and Wales. Local authori- 
ties already possess certain regulatory powers, but is not 
this the right moment to secure some kind of unified national 
control and guidance over siting and size and design? Here, 
surely, is matter for our town and country planners. 


A DAY WITH WILLIAM PALMER 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


“ URDER,” says the admirable Mr. Roughead, “has 

a magic of its own, its peculiar alchemy . 
Dull streets become fraught with mystery, commonplace 
dwellings assume a sinister aspect. Everyone concerned, 
however plain and ordinary, is invested with a new value 
and importance as the red light falls upon each.” It was 
that magic that touched me two months ago when i broke 
a drive from Wales at the ‘ Raven’ at Shrewsbury for a glass 
of excellent beer. In my mind’s eye I penetrated beyond 
the spick and span bar to a passage upstairs, where I saw 
the great William Palmer, of Rugeley, standing by a table. 
He had a glass in his hand with something in it of the colour 
of water ; he was holding it up to the light once or twice, 
looking at it intently and then shaking it. He had just 
prepared the first dose of antimony for his bosom friend, 
John Parsons Cook. 

He has fascinated me ever since I first read of him at 
Cambridge in Stephen’s Criminal Law. “ No more horrible 
villain than Palmer ever stood in the dock,” wrote Mr. 
Justice Stephen, and it is a satisfying sentence. Later I used 
sometimes to creep up a little iron staircase in the Inner 
Temple Library, where dwell old trials and broadsheets, and 
spend a secret, delicious hour or two in his company. He 
was in frilly drawers, playing with his little brother, whom 
he afterwards undoubtedly murdered for his insurance 
money. He was an evil figure in black, with a betting book 
in his hand and a shadowy racehorse in the background. 
Time was however always too short, the long drawn out trial 
(“Ihave had a weary trial of it,” he said when he got back 
to Stafford) could only be read piece-meal. Now by a stroke 
of fortune I have hit upon a little cache of these treasures: 
he is in my own room and I have at last indulged myself to 
the full. Mary Biandy, James Blomfield Rush and William 
Palmer—those are the names inscribed on these precious 
volumes and incomparably the greatest of the three is 
Palmer. There came a cold, wet day, with nothing that 
insisted on being done. I had the house to myself and a 
blazing fire. I began him just before lunch and took him 
down to be the companion of my solitary meal. I read him 
from lunch to tea, from tea to dinner. It was past ten o’clock 
when Jerry Smith, the rascally little attorney, the sweat 
pouring from his brow and the papers rustling in his hands, 
had been reduced to pulp. Midnight had struck before 
Cockburn had swept the medical witnesses for the defence 
out of court with his splendid scorn, the jury had returned 
their verdict and I went gratefully but a little uneasily to bed. 

This book of mine is not a broadsheet. It is The Times 
verbatim report of the trial “ unabridged and illustrated,” 
and the illustrations are enchanting. Here is “ Rugeley 
from the south, looking towards the railway,” a quiet rustic 
scene with a haystack in the foreground, and in the distance 


the little town with a church tower and one tall smoking 
chimney. I have often strained my eyes for a glimpse of it 
as I sped by on that very railway. Here is the Maypole 
and the busy High Street, with the gentlemen in tall hats 
on horseback and women with shawls over their heads and 
the ‘ Talbot Arms,’ where Cook died, with Palmer’s house 
over the way, whence he could come at a moment’s notice 
to give him his broth and his strychnine. Here is the back 
of the house with a little garden of curlywig flower beds. 
Murder has touched them all with her wand. And then 
there are the witnesses—poor old Dr. Bamford, lantern- 
jawed and whiskered, with the air of a respectable old family 
butler, who signed with such perfect docility everything that 
Palmer told him. There is Sir Benjamin Brodie, a picture 
of woe, and Mr. William Stevens, Cook’s stepfather, look- 
ing over his spectacles, with a shrewd resolute face. He, a 
stranger in Rugeley, at last had the courage to say what all 
the town must have been whispering, that Palmer was a 
poisoner. Best of all I like Mrs. Ann Brooks, “ a lady who 
attends races,” all in black, rather handsome in a forbidding 
way, very tight-lipped with slits of eyes. It was she who had 
seen Palmer, holding and stirring that glass at the ‘ Raven.’ 
She was a brave woman for he gave her a glass of brandy and 
water and she drank it. “It produced no unpleasant conse- 
quences.” If Palmer could have seen into the future, Shrews- 
bury Races might have been the last that Mrs. Brooks ever 
attended. 

The only figure to which these pictures do no kind of justice 
is the central one, very dim and colourless, in the dock at 
the Old Bailey. Perhaps justice could not be done to him. 
Palmer ought to have been like Edward Hyde who “ alone in 
the ranks of mankind was pure evil,” but Hyde was light and 
small, giving a sense of deformity ; there was about him 
* something that gave a man a turn,” whereas Palmer was big 
and bluff and healthy, and had a jovial way with him. That 
is presumably why he lived till he was thirty-one, and even 
sO it is one of the mysteries of human stupidity or timidity 
that he was allowed to go on so long. His wife died, his 
brother died, stray creditors who came to his house died ; his 
brandy and water was a passport to the halls of death. Even 
poor Cook himself said that “he believed that damned 
Palmer had dosed him.” And yet till Mr. Stevens came on 
the scene almost the only man to put two and two together 
was a local doctor, who wrote very secretly and confidentially 
to an insurance company, “ He insured his late wife’s life 
for many thousands, and after first payment she died. Be 
cautious.” 


Palmer’s fame is so prodigious that one can only write of 
him as part of history. Every murderous schoolboy knows 
how Cook’s mare Polestar won at Shrewsbury Races ; how 
Palmer, tottering under an avalanche of debt, with money- 
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lenders pressing him for the payment of forged bills, with 
insurance companies refusing to pay on his brother’s death, 
poisoned a friend in order to steal stakes and bets and so 
administer a tiny sop to his pursuers. The story is too old 
to retell, but there is one little scene, perhaps not too 
well known. Mr. Stevens had come down to Rugeley. 
He had found the dead man’s hands strangely clenched, 
his betting book strangely missing, Palmer strangely anxious 
to fasten up the coffin. He had then gone back to London 
to consult his lawyer, and on his way back, at Euston, had 
met Palmer, who was travelling by the same train. They 
met again in the refreshment room at Wolverton, where Mr. 
Stevens opened his attack. He said, casually, that he 
wanted a post-mortem ; Palmer remained calm. They met 
a third time in the refreshment room at Rugby, each watch- 
ing the other and thinking his own thoughts. This time 
Mr. Stevens, on returning to his carriage, found Palmer 
there, but said ngthing to him. When at length they reached 
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Rugeley, Mr. Stevens thought the time had come for 
shock. “Altering my tone and manner, [| said, Me 
Palmer, if I should call in a solicitor to give me advice 
suppose you will have no objection to answer any ques. 
tions he may put to you?’ I altered my tone Purposely : | 
leoked steadily at him, but although the moon was shinin 
I could not see his features distinctly. He Said, with 4 
spasmodic convulsion of the throat, which was perfectly 
apparent, ‘Oh, no, certainly not.’ After I asked him that 
question there was a pause of three or four minutes,” 

What was passing through Palmer’s mind during thos 
minutes? Was the almost insane confidence of the poison 
shaken at last by this determined stranger, who gazed x 
him so fixedly over his spectacles? Did something say to 
him for the first time, “You can’t get out”? To think 
that only two nights before he and this meddlesome old fool 
had dined together at the ‘Talbot Arms’! Why hadn't be 
given him a glass of brandy and water? 


THE GOLOSH 


By MICHAEL ZOSHCHENKO 


T isn’t really difficult to lose a golosh on -a tram. 
Especially if other passengers push you from side to 
side, and if some clumsy devil treads on your heels from 
behind. To lose a golosh under such conditions 1s as 
easy as winking. 

It did not take me more than two seconds to lose my 
golosh. It all happened before I had time to open 
my mouth, so to speak. As I mounted the tram, both my 
goloshes were on. I remember that perfectly well. I 
remember touching them with my hands before I got on— 
just to make sure I still had them. And as I came off, I 
glanced at my feet, and there was one golosh staring at 
me, but the other was gone. My boot was on. And the 
sock was on. And my trousers. But the golosh wasn’t 
there any more. And the tram had disappeared from 
sight. 

Of course, I could not start off chasing after the tram. 
I took off my remaining golosh, wrapped it up in a news- 
paper, and walked off. “ When my work’s finished,” I said 
to myself, “Ill go in search of it. I don’t like losing 
things. Ill find it somewhere.” So, after work, I did go 
in search of it. First of all, I asked a tram-driver for 
advice. He was very hopeful, indeed. 


“You ought to be thankful that you’d lost it on a tram,” 
he said. “I couldn’t guarantee anything if you’d lost it in 
any other public place. But a tram’s as safe as a State 
bank. We have a special place for lost things. A Lost 
Property Office. You just go there and get what you’ve 
lost. As safe as a bank! ” 

“Tm most obliged,” I told him. “ You’ve taken such a 
weight off my mind. The great point is that the golosh is 
almost new. This is only the third winter I’ve been wear- 
ing it.” r 

On the following day I went to the Lost Property Office. 

“ May I, dear Comrades, have my golosh back?” I ask 
them. 

“Of course, you may, 
golosh? ” 

“Just an ordinary golosh,” says I. “ Size twelve.” 

“We p’rhaps have twelve thousand goloshes size twelve,” 
they tell me. “Has it any special marks? ” 

“Well, ordinary sort of marks,” says I. “The heel, of 
course, is worn down, and there isn’t much left of the 
lining inside.” 

“We p’rhaps have more than a thousand goloshes like 
that,” they tell me. “Are there any extra special marks 
on it?” 

“Yes, I'd say there are some extra special marks. The 
toe is nearly off, and the heel is nearly worn through. I’m 


” 


they tell me. “What sort of a 


rather heavy on my heels. But the sides are all right. The 
sides are still holding together.” 

“ Sit down for a moment,” they tell me. “ We'll havea 
look.” 

And a few minutes later they bring me my goiosh! 

I can’t say how glad I was. I was almost moved to tears, 
What efficiency, what smooth working of a public institu. 
tion! And what high-minded people! To think of all the 
trouble they’d taken about my golosh! 

“Tl be grateful to you till my dying day,” I told them. 
“ Thank you, my friends. Give it to me, give it to me quick, 
Pll put it on straightaway.” 

“ Beg pardon, dear Comrade,” they tell me, “ we cannot 
give it to you. You must bring us a signed declaration that 
you really had lost a golosh. Your House Committee must 
sign the declaration. Then we shall let you have the golosh 
without any further formalities.” 

“ Brothers,” I said, “‘ dear Comrades, but the House Com- 
mittee don’t know anything about this matter. P’rhaps they 
won’t sign the declaration.” 

“Oh yes, they will,” they told me. 
to sign.” 

I took another look at the golosh and went away. 

On the following day I went to the President of the House 
Committee. 

“Write me a declaration, quick,’ I tells him, “or my 
golosh will be lost for good.” 

“Ts that true? ” says he. “ Have you really lost a golosh, 
or are you pitching a tale? ” 

“Tt’s truth I’m telling you. I lost it.” 

“You write the declaration then, and I'll sign it.” 

So I sat down and wrote the declaration. Next day the 
Committee gave me the paper, signed, and off I went with 
it to the Lost Property Office. Would you believe it? 
Without any trouble, without any further fuss, they gave me 
back my golosh. 

And when I put it on, I felt quite moved again. What 
wonderful efficiency! What an honour to live in such a pro- 
gressive country! In any backward country, would they 
have taken such trouble about my golosh? Would they 
have wasted their time on it? No. They would have 
chucked it out of the tram, and have done with it. But 
here, after only a week of enquiries, I get it back! There's 
smooth working of administrative machinery for you! 

The only annoying thing is that during this week of 
running to and fro, I lost my other golosh. I was carrying 
it with me all the time wrapped up in paper, under my arm. 
And I don’t remember where I left it. I’m sure it was not 
on atram. That’s the worst part of it. Where shall I look 
for it now? (Translated by Elisaveta Fen.) 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD 


N the House of Commons last week I spoke in defence 
| of the decent-minded German. I said that it would be 
an effor to assume that the majority of Germans had not 
pen shocked by Herr Hitler’s persecution of the Jews or by 
his violation of the pledge which he had signed with his own 
and. While admitting that 80 per cent. of the German people 
still supported the Nazi system, I contended that Mr. 
Chamberlain had left upon the minds of the average man 
and woman in Germany the impression that he was a man 
of peace and not of war. These remarks have brought me 
many letters from known and unknown Germans thanking 
me for having said something which they were themselves 
unable to say. It has also provoked an attack in the Nazi 
Press, written, so I understand, by Dr. Theodor Bottiger, 
the London correspondent of the Angriff and the Volkischer 
Beobachter. 


* * * * 

Dr. Bottiger’s article is an interesting illustration of the 
methods and standards of Nazi journalism. He begins by 
confusing my father with Sir “ Eric ” Crowe, an error which 
could not have been committed by any educated German 
correspondent prior to 1933. He goes on to misquote my 
actual words. He represents me as having said that the 
conclusion of the Polish Agreement has reduced the German 
people to “‘a state of nervous prostration.” I said nothing 
of the sort. What I did say was that five years of Dr. 
Goebbels’ hysteria had created in the German people a mood 
of “nerve-stricken apathy.” If Dr. Bottiger can honestly 
translate “apathy” into Niedergeschlagenheit, then either 
he dces not know English or he did not read Hansard. 
The rest of his article consisted of frivolous personal abuse. 
It was not an agreeable article. Supposing, however, that 
Dr. Béttiger is right, and that the decent-minded German 
has not only been bullied into silence, but is actually tending 
to die out? Supposing that the rectitude, the scholarship 
and the Gemiitlichkeit, which we all admired so much both 
before and after the War, have really been replaced by the 
Spartan crudities of Baldur von Schirach? Supposing that 
the old honesty and love of learning have in fact been ousted 
by “National Honour” and the cult of ignorance? Then 
in truth a great nation has been led by political incapacity to 
destroy its own spiritual value. 


* * * * 


Ihave been reading this week a striking book by Erika 
Mann, entitled School for Barbarians, in which she 
describes the conditioning of the rising German generation. 
Her argument is that the German child today is being torn 
from the softening influences of the family and religion and 
manufactured by deliberate processes into an instrument of 
war. The effect upon the child himself is deplorabie. “He 
is,” she writes, “ cruel but not courageous; hard but not firm 
in character; sly but not clever; unchildlike, not mature.” 
The parents watch this destruction of their child’s character 
in agonised silence; the children are unaware of what is 
being done to them. They are neither “gay nor very 
serious.” And their shrill strained voices ring out in the 
community song of the Jungvolk: 

“Wir werden weiter marschieren, wenn alles in Scherben fillt, 
Denn heute gehért uns Deutschland, und morgen die ganze Welt.” 


* * * * 


After reading Erika Mann’s analysis I sought among my 
pamphlets for a copy of her father’s open letter to the Dean 
of the Philosophical Faculty at Bonn. I find that many 
people have never come across that magnificent indictment. 
Imay mention for their benefit that it has been reprinted in 
alittle book published last year by Martin Secker under the 
tile The Coming Victory of Democracy. Thomas Mann 


NICOLSON 


—unquestionably among the greatest of living European 
writers—was deprived by the Nazi Government of his rights 
of citizenship. One day he received from the Dean of the 
Faculty of Philosophy at Bonn a letter informing him that 
his name had been struck off the roll of Honorary Doctors 
of the University. He sat down and wrote a reply. This 
reply is among the great letters of history; the thunder of 
its dignity and sorrow echoes across the world. It is its 
last paragraph to which I so frequently refer. It runs as 
follows : 


“TI had forgotten, Herr Dean, that I was still addressing you. 
Certainly, I may console myself with the reflection that you long 
since ceased to read this letter, aghast at language which in Germany 
has long been unspoken, terrified because somebody dares to use 
the German tongue with the ancient freedom. 

I have not spoken out of arrogant presumption, but out of a 
concern and a distress from which your usurpers did not release me 
when they decreed that I was no longer a German. . . . As a man 
who, out of diffidence in religious matters, will seldom or never 
either by tongue or pen allow the name of the Deity to escape 
him, yet in moments of deep emotion cannot refrain, let me—since 
after all one cannot say everything—close this letter with a brief 
and fervent prayer: “God help our darkened and desecrated 
country and teach it to make its peace with the world and with 
itself.” 

* * * * 

For the moment, however (I write this on Tuesday), the 
spotlight has been concentrated upon the Italian end of the 
axis. One would have supposed that even the most die- 
hard optimist would now have realised that the Anti- 
Comintern Pact (fortified on the same Good Friday by the 
adhesion of Spain) was working upon a long-considered, 
carefully executed and rapidly maturing plan. Yet already 
the voice of the professional escapist is being raised in 
explanation of Signor Mussolini’s seizure of Albania. “ But 
did we not,” he murmurs, “promise Albania to Italy in 
1921?” No, we did not. The Four-Power agreement 
which was then reached laid down the principle of “the 
integrity and inalienability of the Albanian frontiers.” “ But 
in any case,” he persists, “ Albania handed herself over 
to Italy by the Tirana Treaties of 1926 and 1927?” Again 
the answer is in the negative. “And surely,” he 
suggests, “the Anglo-Italian agreement concluded by Mr. 
Chamberlain did not apply to the Adriatic?” One can 
point out that by his invasion of Albania Signor Mussolini 
has violated seven distinct international agreements or 
treaties, to four of which we were also parties. The escapist 
is somewhat disconcerted by a recital of these seven broken 
undertakings. He falls back upon the most pitiable escape 
of all; “Well, in any case,” he says, “it was a backward 
country and King Zog was not by any democratic standards 
an enlightened ruler.” Even so did these same escapists 
deride Benes in the hour of our betrayal. 


* * * * 


To be optimistic at such a moment is a proof either of 
ignorance or cowardice. The rape of Albania gives to Italy 
a fortified base at Valona and the keys of the Adriatic. Once 
established in the country, Italy will be only twenty-four 
miles from Janina (the centre of Albanian irredentism), only 
thirty miles from Cettinje (the centre of Montenegrin un- 
rest), only forty miles from Uskub (the one-time centre of 
Macedonian revolution), and little more than one hundred 
miles from Salonika. Who in his senses could fail to feel dis- 
turbed by such an occurrence? Yet behind it all is the grave 
damage to confidence. One is reminded of Nietzsche’s 
words: “ Nicht dass du mich betrogst, sondern dass ich dir 
nicht mehr glaube, hat mich erschiittert.” It is not so much 
that Signor Mussolini has broken the Anglo-Italian agree- 
ment ; it is that we cannot again give faith to any of his 
assurances. Diplomacy, in such conditions, becomes un- 
workable. 
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MUSIC 


An Open Letter to a Pianist 


Dear Miss BLANK,—Although your supposition that I am 
“overwhelmed by the protests of injured artists” has little 
real basis, I none the less thank you for the graceful gesture 
with which you have kissed the rod that—-I hope not too pain- 
fully—was administered to your recent performances. The 
fact is—and galling though it be to one’s sense of importance 
and one’s imagined influence upon the stars in their courses 
from the lesser Wigmore to the Albert Hall, the truth must 
be told—that the kicks one receives in retort to criticism are 
even rarer than the ha’pence, if I may name that lowly coin 
without implying an exact valuation of your own kind words. 


Sometimes, indeed, a singer-—it is almost invariably a 
singer—who imagines that some unwary word of mine can be 
stretched into meanings that may yield him a greater profit 
in the Court of King’s Bench than he can hope for from his 
efforts in the concert hall, writes threateningly to my Editor 
or, in more ominously non-committal phrases, through a 
solicitor. And sometimes a singer—again it is usually a 
singer—who has a friend at court, makes use of him to instil 
into editorial ears the notion that I have been unjust to her 
and ought to be relieved of the opportunity to repeat the 
offence. 

But you are a pianist, and pianists resort, in my experience, 
neither to threats nor to intrigue. They de not even seem 
to take any notice of what notice 1s taken of them, but turn 
up next time with the same old tricks and, perhaps, with an 
unconscious hope that one will have grown ‘weary of correct- 
ing them and will let them pass with some negative words of 
praise from which a sufficiently favourable extract can be 
made for purposes of advertisement. 


So, you see, you are an exception, rare if not unique, in 
that you have written to thank me for the strictures I felt 
bound to inake upon your performances, and which you are 
kind and modest enough to find helpful. And while I do not 
hold that it is a critic’s primary business to be helpful—his 
responsibility being to tell his readers, if any, what was played 
and how—it is always gratifying to know that incidentally 
encouragement and help has been given. 


And, since this is not an occasion for criticism, perhaps it 
may serve to enlarge that “basis of future correction and 
improvement” of which you speak. I would suggest, then, 
that, since the chief fault I had to find in your playing was a 
failure to keep time, that you should set yourself to play your 
music at first with a metronomic exactitude. Play it, that is, 
without “ expression” or rubato until such time as you know 
the notes so well that they come to you without conscious 
thought about them. It is a boring process. How much more 
pleasant to open Chopin’s nocturnes and imagine yourself to 
be Pachmann lingering upon this phrase or upon that! But it 
is a necessary process, whose neglect will only result in the 
disastrous shapelessness to which you reduced the Sonata in 
B fiat minor the other evening. When you are note-perfect 
and can play the piece in strict rhythm, it will be time enough 
to let your imagination play upon it, and give to it your 
individual expression. You will be less tempted, too, to rely 
upon what you have heard other pianists do with it. 


How often one hears a singer perform “ Caro nome” with 
an exaggeration of all the nuances made by the most exalted 
models until the air is reduced to an absurdity, simply because 
she has never begun by singing it strictly in time, and then 
made such departures from that strictness as she feels to be 
necessary in order to bring out its full beauty and meaning. 
The same applies no less to instrumental music in whatever 
style. You yourself evidently felt it to be applicable to Bach, 
whom you played with a regard for metre that, because - it 
was not merely mechanical, was also rhythmical. 

I hope you will excuse this open and public answer, which 
may be of service to others with a like humility of mind. And 
I will only add my thanks for a letter that has served as 
grist to my mill at a moment when, owing to an attack of 
influenza, I have been absent from the concert halls, and 
was at a loss for material to fill this column.—Yours very truly, 


DynELEY HUSSEY. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 
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At the Plaza 





‘¢ Hotel Imperial.”’ 
At the Regal. 


PERHAPS it is because I associate the name Miranda With 
an old family donkey which used to take the washing to the 
laundry on Saturdays that I cannot enter wholeheartedly into 
Paramount’s enthusiasm for their new imported star. “The 
most glamorous woman in the world comes to the screen g 
last! Beautiful... exciting ... Isa Miranda... Men drank 
to her loveliness and marched off to die! Her love sealed 
the fate of armies ! . . . Generals moved armies to be near 
her!” We are told that D’Annunzio rushed home to writ 
poems after he had seen her on the screen, and that Mascagni 
held up the rehearsal of an opera to lead the orchestra 
impromptu through a piece she loved: it seems horribly flat 
after all that to write for this sober and reliable journal one’s 
little prosaic piece describing the long, gaunt face, the 
husky Marlene accent, and the slinky feathery dress. And the 
acting ? Oh, well, I don’t think it can have been the acting 
which sent D’Annunzio to his poetry. Miranda (forgive me 
if I smile, remembering that other long, awkward, friendly 
face) is not a Duse. 

As for the picture, it is a very competent re-hash by Rober 
Florey of the story Pommer directed so brilliantly in 1926 
with Pola Negri: you may remember Sucha, the small Galician 
town, captured four times by the Russians, three times by the 


‘« The Three Musketeers ' 


. Austrians: the faded elegance of the hotel which caters alter. 


nately for the staff of the two armies—the portrait of Franz 
Josef is quickly changed to the portrait of Nicholas, the order 
for cutlets is cancelled in favour of beef. An Austrian officer 
who has been on patrol returns to find the town fallen again; 
he is hidden in the hotel by the porter and the chambermaid 
and dressed as a waiter: a traitor from the Austrian staf 
arrives with the plans for the counter-attack, is killed in his 
room by the fugitive, who escapes to the Austrian lines, and 
the girl is about to face a Russian firing squad when—tanks 
go over the top, cavalry charge, bombing squadrons take off 
and all the old hocus pocus of the last-minute rescue is set 
going with a grotesque mechanised elaboration which must 
make Griffith turn in his retirement. I miss the old finale 
when the chambermaid was decorated before the troops and 
kissed on the cheek by the commander-in-chief—we have 
grown a little more wary in these days of heroics. And there 
are other alterations—this chambermaid is not a real chamber- 
maid, but an actress who is trying to discover an officer who 
betrayed her sister: have we grown more snobbish ? And I 
seem to remember that the old film was full of charming 
Central European humiliations, and there was no Don Cossack 
choir (the first time on any screen), and it was economical and 
shoddy and convincing, and Negri scrubbed the steps to the 
manner born instead of slinking around, like Miranda, singing 
huskily and drinking champagne. 

All the same, the picture has merits—Mr. Gene Lockhart, 
for instance, as the timid and heroic hotel porter; Mr. Ray 
Millard, until he has to speak, looks just right, muddy and 
tired and desperate—it is the waiter’s uniform and love which 
spoils all ; Mr. Carol Naish is excellent as the vulgar, cynical, 
amusing spy, and the whole heroic picture warms into first- 
class comedy, with Mr. Reginald Owen as the Russian general 
who paints. Even the dialogue comes to life as when he 
*phones headquarters, after recapturing Sucha, “ How dare you 
bombard the civilian population when it lives in such pictur 
esque houses? ” or rebukes the spy on his last spectacular 
entrance for “an increasing tendency towards melodrama in 
your opening lines.” And for one glorious moment the hearts 
of all old lovers of the cinema are elated at the sight of 
Von Seiffertitz’s narrow white photogenic features bobbing 
speechlessly up like memory out of a black cloak. Yes, for 
the unexacting the picture has its moments. 

Of The Three Musketeers I was unable to endure more 
than half an hour. Somebody has had the idea of trying to 
give this old drab of stage and screen new life with the help 
of the Ritz Brothers—but their hideous performance lends 
only a nervous monkey-gland twitching to the corpse. Every- 
body shouts to drown the music, and the old old story is 
got through rapidly and perfunctorily between the awful 
spells of buffoonery. GRAHAM GREENE. 
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gyssex Woods 

Some of the most beautiful and, indeed, most English walks 
yithin Britain, especially at Eastertide, are to be found 
long the northern edge of the South Downs in West Sussex 
and Hampshire, and at present they reveal some eccentricities 
3s well as beauties. The scene changes, and is often eloquent 
gf social change. In Gilbert White’s time the shepherds used 
io make quite a fair income by trapping the whieatears, those 
arliest migrants, for they were regarded as a great luxury. 
Today you may watch them scuttle, almost like groundlings, 
inand about any cover that the open Downs may offer. They 
ye safe, not only because our people are more humane, and 
the gourmet who desires larks or wheatears for his consump- 
tion has become unpopular. The wheatear is also safe from 
the shepherd because the shepherd ‘is a rarer bird. Farmers 
do.not find it worth their while to send their flocks to the 
sweet but scanty grass of the topmost down, as the walker may 
infer. He will come upon acre after acre of thorn scrub 
fourishing where once the surface was bare and the outline 
of the sheer down unbroken. The sheep were death to 
seedlings, which now find themselves as free from enemies 
asthe wheatears. They are saved by the absence of sheep, as 
the birds by the absence of shepherds. The account of 
the Garden of Eden after the fall is botanically applicable 
to wide areas of England ; thorns and briars take charge as 
the farmer retires. 




















* * * * 






Old Trees 

There is one other spectacle that must be set against the 
general charm of the district-—against the daffodils that here 
fourish surprisingly more in the woods than in tlic open, and 
often in rather soggy spots: against the glory of the wood, 
that clings to the steep northern escarpment, and against the 
freedom of the open Down itself. Over some areas the timber 
has been sold and felled, and the wood has been destroyed. 
We must, of course, grant that trees are for unqualified use 
as well as for the use of beauty. It is those that have not 
been so regarded which are the worst eyesore. Neither those 
who have exploited the timber nor the Forestry Commis- 
sioners, who here and there have taken over the ground, have 
thought it worth their while to fell the trees that had out- 
stayed their welcome, that were too old to be of use. Some 
few stand up gaunt and forlorn as the trunks of trees that 
have just survived a forest fire. Many hard things have been 
said, especially by local people, about the Forestry Commission, 
in Westmorland, for example, and in Breckland; but in 
Sussex, as, indeed, in most, though not all other places, they 
plant trees that are wholly suitable to the place, and the 
destroyed woods begin to rise again, as things both of beauty 
and use. Do old and mouldering trees harbour disease? 
They certainly do in a grove of elms, but perhaps not among 
most other species. 






























* * * * 






More Cook-gardeners 


A not too serious suggestion was made last year on this 
page that country dwellers should encourage the multiplication 
of cook-gardeners or gardening cooks. After all, the final 
cause of the vegetable is its appearance on the table ; and a 
large number of gardeners (especially those who like to take 
prizes at shows) quite forget this. Since that suggestion was 
made a little book has been published which deals wholly 
with the subject. It is called Cloches and Casseroles, has a 
highly facetious cover, is written by “a humble member of 
the Wine and Food Society” (which concerns itself with 
production as well as consumption), and is published by 
the County Press, Newport, I. of W. The lightness of touch 
Suggested on the cover is perhaps overdone, and may give a 
Wrong impression, for “this slender volume” contains a good 
many useful hints on the complementary crafts of the 
gardener and the cook. It is a pity that the rarer vegetables 
(of which Mr. Bunyard makes a speciality) are very sketchily 
touched upon, but the hints about herbs and the less common 
salads are valuable. It is, at-any rate, the sort of book that 
ought to be written, especially in this age when all the 
oem is swinging to a more vegetarian or fruitarian habit 
of diet, 











COUNTRY LIFE 


Fox and Lamb 

In quite another part of England an observer noticed that 
the shepherd had put all the ewes which had borne twins in 
one enclosure, apart from those that had only one lamb. No 
particular reason was vouchsafed, but it was remembered that 
an old shepherd in the same region used to declare that foxes 
always chose twins for the object of their assault. The 
frightened ewe was capable of defending one lamb, but might 
easily be driven out of reach of the other. Whether this 
compliment to the intelligence of the fox has any sure 
foundation I do not know; but more lambs are killed by 
foxes than perhaps is generally thought. In parts of Australia 


-the fox (a descendant of those English foxes introduced for 


garrison hunts) may be a serious trouble to the flocks, but 
he has not attained to the savagery of his wilder and, I 
fancy, rather bigger descendants overseas ; and, after all, as 
in the case of otters and fish, it is generally the sickly lamb 
that is the victim. The fitter survive. On the subject of 
foxes and their food a resident just outside Oxford city is much 
troubled by foxes, which continually dig great holes in the 
garden in pursuit of buried rubbish. The taste seems the 
stranger in that the hinterland of the garden swarms with 
rabbits, which would be, he thought, a much more natural 
form of food. 
* * * *x 
Suburban Duck 
The general decrease of wild duck, in the fullest sense of 
the word, is greatly agitating sportsmen and, in a less degree, 
ornithologists. Protective legislation is intended ; and if it 
takes the form of prohibiting the shooting of “flappers” in 
August everyone should rejoice. In voluminous correspondence 
on the subject one writer, dating his letter from London, 
makes the apology that his observations of duck were not made 
in London. If they had been, that fact would hardly have 
needed an apology. If anyone wishes to study wild duck—not 
of one sort, but of many—he could scarcely find a surer 
observation post than the bank of some of the reservoirs near 
London, whether on the West or North-East side. How very 
large are the flocks of widgeon at Staines, and beside them 
may be seen Mallard, Pochard and even Golden-eye. I do 
not know why the number of duck on these accidental reserves 
should not be as good a test of the duck population as any. 
So far as my knowledge goes, the duck on these waters have 
not visibly diminished in recent years, and their numbers 
suggest the doubt (expressed, I think, by Mr. Buxton in 
the Field) whether, after all, the diminution of duck is as 
general and serious as we have been asked to believe. These 
reservoirs are not, of course, breeding homes ; but some water- 
birds would breed there if it were not for the carrion crows. 
My own experience, which is small, contains instances where 
Greater Crested Grebe at Staines and Mallard in Richmond 
Park have lost eggs or young before the attacks of these harpies. 
* * * * 
In the Garden 
In Queen Mary’s garden in Regent’s Park during Easter week 
the craft of pruning roses was demonstrated to many observers. 
March is the best month for the pruning of most roses, though 
it is best to wait for April in respect of tea roses. Almost all 
the experts believe in very hard pruning, especially for roses, 
though many fruit trees are included in the severe treatment. 
There was a great outcry some years ago when that great 
man of science, Mr. Spencer Pickering, published his belief, 
founded on long and accurate tests, that wholly unpruned 
apples bore more heavily than pruned apples, and. lightly 
pruned bushes more than severely pruned bushes. The experts 
should know their business best, but it is sometimes the case 
that they seek to produce a comparatively few perfect flowers 
or fruit, while the amateurs would prefer a greater number of 
less perfect form. In perhaps the costliest of English gardens 
all pruning of the Poulsen roses is forbidden ; and last year, at 
any rate, these unpruned bushes were a glorious spectacle. 
A few bush roses that will become great full bushes, such as 
Zephyrine Drouhin, may be given even less pruning than 
the climbers. For the rest let us follow the experts of the 
Office of Works. Many prefer the knife to the secateur, but 
the quality of extreme sharpness is necessary for both instru- 
ments if pruning is to do good. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


RUSSIA AND EUROPE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1rR,—You wrote last week of the “reserve” shown by the 
U.S.S.R. in the diplomatic negotiations which have been pro- 
ceeding in Europe. 

If you had in mind the Soviet attitude towards oft-repeated 
assertions that no one wants to “exclude” the U.S.S.R. from 
a general European system, or that there is no intention to go 
on appeasing the aggressor axis at the expense of small 
States unable to defend themselves effectively, I should not 
venture to question your remark. 

But apparently—from your further observations—you in- 
tend to suggest that the U.S.S.R. has displayed reserve in re- 
gard to “increased obligations in the West.” If so, it might 
be useful to explain wherein this. reserve has been shown. 

Did not the U.S.S.R., after the Anschluss in March, 1938, 
propose an immediate consultation of the chief peaceable 
Powers, with a view to concerted measures against aggres- 
sion? Did not the Soviet Government, shortly afterwards, 
remind France of the undertaking to hold Staff talks which 
had accompanied the signature of the Franco-Soviet Pact? 

Did not the U.S.S.R., in September, 1938, propose to the 
French Government (arid notify the British Government of 
the proposal) (i) immediate Staff talks between France, the 
U.S.S.R. and Czecho-Slovakia, (ii) immediate consultations 
between the principal Powers 1egarding effective means for 
protecting Czecho-Slovakia, (ili) raising the question before 
the forthcoming League Assembly? 

And on March 18th, 1939, when the British Government 
asked its opinion of the situation created by the annexation of 
Czecho-Slovakia and the threat to Rumania, did not the 
U.S.S.R. immediately respond with the suggestion for a con- 
sultation of six Foreign Ministers on measures to protect the 
peace? Can you doubt what the general character of the 
Soviet proposals would have been? And when its own sug- 
gestion was rejected as “premature,” did not the U.S.S.R. 
accept the proposal (the only proposal put to it) of a Four- 
Power Declaration? 

If the answer to all these questions (which are not meant 
to be rhetorical) is “ Yes,” then I fail to understand how any- 
one can talk of Soviet “reserve.” I make an exception, of 
course, for those strange people who imagine that it is right 
and proper for Britain and France, France and Poland, 
Britain and Poland, Poland and Rumania, Rumania and 
France, &c., to undertake obligations for reciprocal defence 
against aggression, but that it is quite outrageous for the 
U.S.S.R. to expect anything of the kind ; and that the Soviet 
peoples should be glad and proud to lay their heads on the 
chopping-block, so to speak, when called upon by the 
Gevernments of other countries menaced by the aggressor 
bloc (and even to offer to do so), without expecting anyone 
to give any pledge of reciprocity. 

I admit that the comparative records of the U.S.S.R. and 
some other countries, in the Chinese and Spanish Wars of 
Independence, might give rise to certain illusions on the sub- 
rect; but I do not, ef course, include among their victims 
the Editor of The Spectator. 

It would seem, however, more to the point to draw 
attention to the reserve shown in some other quarters, not- 
withstanding three weeks of daily suggestions about “close 
contact ” with, and “regular information” of, the U.S.S.R.— 
Yours faithfully, ANDREW ROTHSTEIN. 

263 Creighton Avenue, N. 2. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S INFORMATION 


[To the Editor of THE Spectator] 
S1R,—Most of us who have belonged to the Collective Security 
front are now too concerned with the future to waste time 
in crying “I told you so.” But apart from the too obvious 
general case, particular incidents which hold a menace for the 
future shou'd not be ignored. Among these I have seen sur- 
prising’y lithe comment on the apparent failure of our repre- 
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sentatives in Berlin and in Prague to warn the Governmen, 
of the symptoms that Herr Hitler intended to invade Czecho. 
Slovakia on or about March 15th, or, alternatively, of jh. 
ignoring by the Foreign Office of these warnings. Ther 
certainly were symptoms. To summarise: 


On March 2oth, Mr. Ede called the attention of the Prim 
Minister to the statement made by Mr. Edwards, a membe 
of the executive of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 
and published in a London paper on March 6th, that it ms 
the confirmed belief of people in Prague, from whence he had 
just returned, that Hitler’s troops would march in oq 
March 15th. The Under-Secretary, Mr. Butler, replied t 
the effect that he was unaware of the statement and also of 
the reports in Prague referred to. These might, he said, have 
been known to the Foreign Office “but did not happen to 
come to my notice.” According to Mr. Wickham Steed, jt 
was Officially stated in France that on March 7th the French 
Government received warning of Herr Hitler’s intention to 
strike “a lightning blow” at the remnant of Czecho-Slovakia 
not later than March 15th. By Wednesday, March 8th, this 
warning reached London, and was of course subsequently 
justified. 


How was it that a British trade union leader visiting Prague 
and also the French Government were so much better informed 
as to the danger than the British Government? Either no 
warnings were given by our representatives in both capitals, 
or they were so lightly given that they were not thought worth 
bringing to the attention of Ministers responsible for foreign 
affairs. The evidence, whatever it was, must have originated 
at the Berlin end in time for it to have percolated to Prague 
some time before March 6th. Is the explanation that our 
diplomatic representatives abroad have not their ears sufficiently 
to the ground, or that they despise warnings coming from 
proletarian sources, though humble people being diffused 
everywhere, being relatively little under observation and most 
endangered, are often the most likely to pick up scents? 


Even if this be so, it does not exonerate the Government. 
Why did they ignore the information from France? Whata 
difference it might have made to the future if the warning 
of Lord Halifax, “ Halt, major road ahead,” had been given 
to Herr Hitler in time to stop the rape of Czecho-Slovakia, 
whose frontiers we had guaranteed. Might he not have been 
as likely as not to heed it as to heed the warning over Poland, 
whose frontiers we had not guaranteed. And should we not 
have been in a stronger position to defend Poland if complete 
control over Czecho-Slovakia had not been in German hands? 
Even if the Government felt less able to take the former risk 
than the latter, why were they so completely regardless of 
evidence of Herr Hitler’s intentions as to allow Sir Samuel 
Hoare to make his “ Golden-age speech ” on March roth and, 
further, to give no hint whatever to those in charge of the 
task of rescuing endangered refugees in Czecho-Slovakia that 
they had better hurry up or it might be too late. We know 
that no such warning reached them. Perhaps so small a matter 
as the lives of a few thousand victims of the Munich Pact quite 
escaped the memories of those at the Foreign Office.—Yours 
faithfully, ELEANOR F. RATHBONE. 

House of Commons. 


ALBANIA AND AFTER 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—A few years ago I witnessed a football match at 
Highbury Stadium between a representative team from Italy 
and an English team. During the match the Italians broke 
every known rule of Association football ; and, at length, the 
referee, tired of blowing his whistle for infringements, 
apparently left the game to follow its own course. 


During the match I sat next to a well-known Italian, who 
expressed his deep surprise and regret at the strange mentality 
which the Italian team brought into the game. After the 
match he summed it all up in one terse remark, “Never 
again.” 
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And what shall we say about Albania? If ever a nation 
yas bound by honour, promises, treaties and vows of friend- 
ship towards a small country, with the avowed object of up- 
polding that country’s independence, that nation was Italy 
in her attitude towards Albania. But with cynical indifference 
to her vows and treaties, Italy has ruthlessly crushed the 
independence of Albania; and at the very time Italy was 
reiterating her vows of friendliness she was deliberately 
Janning an army of invasion for the destruction of Albania’s 
independence. 

For the perpetration of this international crime Italy must 
needs choose the most solemn day of the year for her act of 
violence, incidentally exhibiting her entire lack of chivalry by 
driying from her home a Queen with a baby but three 
days o!d. 

Qur own Government’s reply to these acts of dishonour 
must be that given by the Italian at the football match, 
“Never again,” for never again can we trust Italy and Germany 
to adhere honourably to any treaty, undertaking, or promise. 

In the light of past experience, the present situation demands 
an immediate conference of all the nations of the world outside 
the “Axis,” with a view to formulating a league of peace 
to prevent further international crimes such as Italy perpetrated 
upon Abyssinia and Albania, and Germany upon Czecho- 
Slovakia. The league of peace nations should all immediately 
sever diplomatic relations with the offending members of the 
Axis, and «drastically curtail all trade relationships, especially 
with regard to materials used in the manufacture of weapons 
of war. Such a league of peace would also undertake to pro- 
tect from aggression by the Axis Powers all those States which 
may be in danger. 

“Never again” must now be the attitude not only of our 
Government, but of all the Governments outside the Axis. 
The alternative is to submit tamely to the continued aggression 
of false and unscrupulous bullies.—Yours, &c., 

P. A. SHAW. 

Highfield, Upperton Road, Sidcup, Kent. 


DE QUOI S’AGIT IL? 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 

Sin—We stand on the edge of the precipice which is War. 
We must therefore look with narrowed vision to the strategy 
and the instruments appropriate to the immediate object—the 
defeat of the enemy. 

The factors involved, excluding perils by sea and air, are: 

(a) The enemy, by every reasoning, will seek victory 
through a sudden, overwhelming blow, aiming at our defeat 
largely by panic and starvation. If that fails, he is beaten. 

(b) Therefore readiness is essential. Readiness for what? 
The preservation of France, Belgium and Holland. If those 
countries, vital to our continued existence, are overrun, it is 
we who shall be beaten. They are in a vast inferiority of 
strength. 

(c) How shall we help them? The Navy at the outset will 
be busy with maritime defence. The Air Force, defending 
our cities and our trade and aiming at air ascendancy, will 
have no machines to spare ; nor is it a wholly suitable weapon. 
Therefore our Allies must be reinforced with an army. 

(d) What kind of army? The enemy dreads a long war. 
We must therefore frustrate his initial operations by 
strengthening the frontiers of our Allies. For that purpose, 
infantry is mainly needed. 

(e) Infantry can most quickly be made ready. Produc- 
tion looms big, and it is the arm which is most rapidly 
equipped. It needs the least training. It is more economical 
by far of transport than mechanised forces, with their heavy 
vehicles and cumbersome workshops. 

(f) Is the infantry available? It is not. 
in numbers, and a million men are required. 
insufficiently trained. 

(g) How, then, are the troops to be obtained? By con- 
scription for the metropolitan army and by the formation of 
a gendarmerie for service overseas. The obstacles to this are 
not insuperable. 

(h) We must not reject this solution. on the grounds. that 
Armageddon may be upon us before it can be put into prac- 
uce; otherwise crisis after crisis will find us equally un- 
prepared. 


Regulars are few 
Territorials are 








(i) But national unity is essential to our effective action, 
How is it to be attained? By mutual concession. The Oppo- 
sition have opposed conscription; the Government have 
opposed collective security. Let each give way. The world 
will then be shown the spectacle of a united Britain ready 
for any sacrifice in the defence of her Empire and in the open 
restraint of aggression. There could be no better guarantee 
of the preservation of peace.—Yours faithfully, 

Hammer Court, Liphook. H. Rowan ROBINSON. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PUBLIC 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—This letter may seem ungracious now that our rulers 
have at last risen to the occasion, but far too many of us still 
imagine we have only ourselves to thank because in a demo- 
cracy Ministers cannot disregard public opinion, and any 
Government which had tried to rearm, for instance, would 
have been thrown out. 

This is entirely to overlook the part a Government itself 
plays in forming public opinion. The National Government 
had at its disposal the social prestige and indirect influence 
which rightly belong to the historic Conservative Party, it had 
the local co-operation of the Press, and for seven long years it 
used these forces to minimise the facts. 

Since 1933 students of affairs have regularly foretold what 
would happen, and if the loyal citizens disbelieved them it 
was largely because their statements were categorically denied 
by responsible Ministers. When in 1934 Winston Churchill 
demanded an increase in our Air Force, an ex-Minister called 
him “a Malay running amok.” When in 1936 Baldwin, 
having persistently assured us that we were keeping well ahead 
of Germany in the air, finally had to confess, he coolly said 
that if he had asked the country to rearm it might have 
cost him a general election. The Chamberlain Government 
was just as bad: five days before the occupation of Prague, in 
utter disregard of the information which was already arriving, 
they solemnly assured the Press that the international situation 
was brightening and we might even hope for a general arms 
agreement. 

The technique of co-operation between Government and 
Press which has developed in recent years is one which leaders 
like Disraeli and Gladstone would have used to some purpose. 
Some of the men in charge of our destinies today seem unable 
to use public opinion save as a screen behind which to dodge 
responsibility: “We the Government could not disclose the 
facts to you the public because it would have been indiscreet 
and caused you unnecessary alarm. When subsequently we 
would have liked to rearm, we were unable to do so because 
you, being unaware of the facts, would not have allowed it. 
Now that we have had to retreat in this crisis owing to lack 
of strength, you cannot blame it on. us, because it was you 
yourselves who would not allow us to rearm.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oxford. HISTORICUS. 


THE SURREY REFUGEES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Last December, Janus, in “A Spectator’s Notebook,” 
made several references to the needs of the Sudeten refugees 
in Surrey, mentioning particularly the large settlement in 
Albury, near Guildford. I should like to acknowledge, with 
immense gratitude, the splendid response of Spectator readers 
to Janus’ plea on behalf of these stout-hearted democrats 
who were driven from their country at the conclusion of the 
Munich agreement. 

For five months Albury has sheltered a large number of 
these penniless, homeless people. There are about a hundred 
Sudeten men, women and children in this village at the 
present time. Without the invaluable support given to the 
Albury Sudeten Refugees Fund by 250 readers of The 
Spectator, together with the generous contributions from those 
living in this neighbourhood, it would have been quite im- 
possible to sustain the refugees’ work in this settlement for 
so long. The money has been required to supplement the 
board and lodging maintenance grant provided by the British 
Committee for Refugees from Czecho-Slovakia, and to meet 
the many incidental expenses incurred -by a large community, 
the members of which have no funds at all apart from the 
2s. 6d. a week each allowed from the Central Funds for pocket 
money. In the last three months the sum of £19 has been 
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spent on boot and shoe repairs, and £21 in the provision of 
text-books, &c., for the teaching of English. These are only 
two of the many expenses which: have to be met. And there 
are accounts for dentistry, opticians, chemists, transport and 
needlework material to be settled. 

In Albury the refugees are quartered in two large guest 
houses under private management. The proprietors have 
not spared themselves in their efforts to make their guests 
as comfortable as their somewhat crowded establishments 
permit. The most difficult problem is the question of daily 
occupation. Under the Home Office Regulations, no paid work 
which might interfere with local employment is sanctioned. 
For highly industrious men, many of whom have held re- 
sponsible professional and industrial positions, the complete 
aimlessness of their existence is an intolerable strain. In 
Albury, as in most other refugee settlements, we have con- 
centrated in the teaching of English. Under a staff of 
voluntary teachers, whose service is beyond all praise, the 
refugees have been given two hours’ instruction in English 
daily. The men have been granted permission to do a certain 
amount of manual work in the grounds of the guest houses. 
Improvements to the gardens and the buildings have been 
carried out, and the men are thus getting a little daily occupa- 
tion and physical exercises. 


The younger women and elder girls, under the Home 
Office sanction, have been placed in domestic service. 

The elder married women, who are unfit for domestic ser- 
vice, have been taught English cookery, housekeeping and 
dressmaking in a domestic science school, under a trained in- 
structress. This is held each week in the village hall. The 
girls of school age attend the village school. Eight boys, from 
ten to sixteen years of age, are being educated in a German- 
English boarding-school which has been started here. The 
boys are housed in a cottage: adjoining one of the guest 
houses, and are under the charge of a retired English pre- 
paratory school head master, assisted voluntarily by two 
Sudeten school masters, who are resident in this settlement. 
The boys play football with the village school; have been 
enrolled as Boy Scouts and attached to a Guildford Patrol ; 
they do their gym. and physical training under a Sudeten 
P.T. instructor ; have their gardens and their carpenter’s 
shop, where they have turned out simple furniture for their 
school. Lectures in German on English life and customs 
have been given fortnightly by a skilled lecturer on the staff 
of Messrs. Thomas Cook and Sons. 

In emphasising our gratitude to the generous donors who 
have responded te Janus’ appeal for financial support, we 
are not overlooking the kindness of the many scores of 
readers of The Spectator, who have sent us gifts of clothing 
and books and other necessities. A generous Albury neigh- 
bour lent an empty stable cottage for use as a clothing 
depot and library. Alas! this week we have given away the 
last remaining garment in the depot, More than 6,000 articles 
of clothing have been distributed to this and other Sudeten 
settlements, and we have been sent over 800 German and 
English books. 

The need for clothing, both for men and women, is still 
very pressing. A new centre for a clothing depot in aid of 
the Albury Refugees, and others in private hospitality in the 
Guildford area, is being opened. Clothes would be grate- 
fully received, and all parcels should be addressed to the 
Secretary, the Mayor of Guildford’s Fund for German 
Refugees, 204 High Street, Guildford. 

The demands on our funds are incessant. It seems likely 
that we may have to carry on this work for some time longer, 
though emigration, fortunately, has now just begun. But I 
am confident that the Albury Refugee work in general, and 
the Albury Sudeten boys’ school in particular, will not be 
hampered for lack of money. I should indeed be grateful 
for contributions towards the Sudeten Refugee Fund 
(Albury) to be sent to me at Albury Rectory, near Guildford. 
Every pound or shilling received helps to ease the burden of 
these brave and uncomplaining people, whose gratitude for 
the little that has been done for them is at times quite over- 
whelming.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

PHILIP GRAY. 

Albury Rectory, near Guildford. 


{Janus writes: “Having been shown this letter before 
publication, I must in bare justice add that it would have 


been impossible for the Albury settlements to haye bee 
carried on as smoothly, efficiently and cheerfully as they “a 
been but for the fact that they were planted (on Quite othe: 
grounds) in a parish whose rector happens to combine = 
unusual gift for organisation with an unusuai readiness to 

his hand to a work that needs doing, and add it, regardless ¢f 
the strain on himself, to his normal work. He abundantly 
deserves any support Spectator readers can give.” : 


TRAINING THE UNEMPLOYED 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Mr. Needham’s letter in your issue of April 7th shows 
that his troubie is ignorance of what he writes about so freely. 
The classes to which I refer are not at evening schools nex 
training centres, but an integral part of the day’s instruction 
in the centre itself. Mr. Brown did not refer to training 
centres in the debate on March 14th. I do not believe thy 
any clerk in any Employment Exchange would quote the 
figures given by Mr. Needham, and as he has never appeared 
before a board, nis evidence of what happens there is of litre 
value. No one I know is complacent or satisfied about yp. 
employment, but no one with elementary knowledge of wha 
training centres are, and are doing, would regard Mr, Need. 
ham’s views as a contribution to the problem. I probably 
know more trainees than he does: let him try one and then 
write again! —Your obedient servant, ARNOLD WILSon, 


PAPERS FOR GERMANY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—In a letter in your paper of March 24th, Mr. F. J. Erroll 


tells us to send papers to friends in Germany. I was specially 


warned not to send even a cutting to a lady I know in 
Germany, as it might land her in a concentration camp. The 
person who warned me has many relations living in Germany, 
—yYours faithfully, Mary Srvart. 


SELECTED PREDICTIONS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
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S1r,—Unlike your reviewer, I do not rub my eyes when I read 
that Lord Rothermere states that he is prepared to believe in 
Hitler’s promises—nor do I do so when I see his Lordship 
carefully balancing himself on his head in the middle of Fleet 
Street. My hand goes a little higher than my eyes and taps 
my forehead—and I continue on my way to find something 
more interesting at which to look.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, JESSIE S. Boyp. 
The Burnside Hotel, 
Bowness-on-Windermere, Westmorland. 


A.R.P. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Your article of March 31st on “ A.R.P. Half-Measures” 
is the most vague, unfair and mischievous I have yet seen 
in any paper, and is discreditable to the great traditions of 
The Spectator and injurious to the public interest. 
H. R. C. BALFour. 
Watercroft, Penn, Bucks. 


LAST WORDS TO MR. FLEMING 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—To conclude an unpleasant discussion, I beg to be 
allowed to express a natural regret that Mr. Fleming -does 
not apply to himself his strictures on inaccuracy in others. 

(1) I am not American, but British—by birth and marriage. 

(2) He is wrong in persisting that the typescript essay sent 
to him privately was published in Paris. It has not been 
nor was it intended to be published anywhere. 

(3) He is wrong in imagining that the award for this essay 
was made by a distinguished committee and jury. This 
committee and jury was formed to award a prize for the best 
book on England written recently by a French writer. The 
prize was, in fact, awarded to Mr. Albert Noblet for his 
“ Outre Manche: leur Gouvernement,” and has nothing [0 
do with the modest and ex gratia award which Mr. Fleming 
so ungraciously deplores.—I am, Sir, very truly yours, 

THE Donor OF THE Two PRIZES. 
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ANTI-COMINTERN SPAIN 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
a contribution to the present international situation, 
General Franco’s proposed signature to the Anti-Comintern 
Pact has little significance. Spain is already a German vassal 
in that the Nazis have established in Northern Spain 
submarine bases in Bilbao, Pasajes and Vigo, and are daily 
importing war material into the Peninsula. For what purpose 
_since the civil war is now ended? Until Spain regains her 
independence of action, General Franco’s signature to any 
Pact—Anti-Comintern or Anti-Aggression—has only the same 
value as that of his Totalitarian Allies —Yours faithfully, 
L. R. Epwarp MILs. 


s—As 


A MATTER OF VOCABULARY 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
Girn—Some two or three years ago I wrote: 
“The first man who called the conquest [of India] the rape [of 
India] was original, if a fool. The hundredth is merely a fool.” 
I am wondering by what name-I ought to call the ten 
thousandth. G. M. YounG. 


« JUDAS ” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Siz,—In the general way an author must accept in silence 
the condemnation of unfriendly critics, and find what consola- 
tion he can in his knowledge that a human being’s capacity 
for error has never yet been measured. But the dull and 
aupercilious inaccuracy of Mr. Reid’s review of my novel 
judas so far exceeds the procacity by custom permissible in 

English reviewers, aS to require my protest. 

Without reference to the characterisation or management 
of the story, to the implications and development of the theme, 
or to the style of tne writing, he dismisses it as a “ vulgar little 
novel.” With no apparent reason save prejudice, without 
the evidence of other cause than wilful or a native incompre- 
hension, he describes as “ vulgar” a patently sincere endeavour 
to retell the story of the betrayal of Jesus; he sets forth as 
“little” a close analysis of the course of human treachery. 

The novel was written with passion that I most sedulously 
controlled. in a bitterness of spirit that by discipline I 
translated into a treatment as nearly objective as I might 
contrive. It is the story of a man in whom there was much 
good, but also the elements of disintegration. Judas, in my 
mind’s discovery, was poisoned by that loving regard for 
security, for property, which in recent years has again un- 
manned so many. Weakened thus, there is no sure holding for 
his faith, and loss of faith is the catastrophe of which his 
bewildered mind is the consequence, his death the 
acknowledgment. That love of what is good, and perception 
of the truth, should by human fears and weakness be 
defeated, is to any standard of criticism a tragic theme; 
neither vulgar, nor little. 

Nor can I admit that my treatment of the subject is 
unfitting. In my presentation of Jesus there is nothing to 
offend the pious nor distress the orthodox; I had no need 
to simulate reverence. To the other characters I have given 
contemporary speech because the significance of the story is 
abiding, and therefore coeval ; and because there is literary 
precedent of no smal] value for presenting an historical theme 
in the language of current life. There are two sets of minor 
figures in the book: those of politer birth, and the mechz:iicals. 
According to their character, some of the former speax in 
the bare idiom of today, for which I am not to blame; the 
latter—for verisimilitude, and because critical precept is on 
my side—are differentiated by a rougher speech, that is some- 

times pointed with a lewd word. The mechanicals are angry 
and bewildered people, and in’ two such states, of life and 
mind, an occasional lewdness must be expected. But there 
18 nO wanton lewdness, and the conversation of Mary of 
Magdala is never, as Mr. Reid declares, “enlivened with 
“why the hells’ and ‘ bloody bastards.’ ” 

The latter expression, indeed, does not occur in the book. 
Itis Mr. Reid’s own addition, and its attribution to me another 
“falsehood under saintly show ” that clearly defines the position 
from which your critic—assisted by the notorious piety of 
Anatole France—reproves me for a sin against the Holy 
Ghost.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Eric LINKLATER. 


ADOLF HITLER 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


FuUNFZIG JAHRE ADOLF HITLER, davon die gréssere Halfte in 
Not, Krieg, Biirgerkrieg und im Scheinwerferlicht der 
europadischen O6effentlichkeit verbracht, sind keine kleine 
Leistung. Wenn man auch den Mann und seine Erscheinung 
nicht lieben kann, so muss man vor der rein physischen 
Leistung seiner Nerven und Stimmbéander Respekt haben. 

Die wichtigsten Daten dieses Lebens sind bekannt. Adolf 
Hitler wurde als Sohn eines kleinen 6sterreichischen Beamten 
am 20 April, 1889, in Braunau am Inn geboren, kam als 
junger Mensch nach Wien, arbeitete dort.als Maurer und 
antisemitischer Agitator, machte den Weltkrieg in der 
deutschen Armee mit, griindete spater in Miinchen die 
nationalsozialistische Bewegung, mit der er vor sechs Jahren 
Deutschland eroberte. Seit dieser Zeit gehort er als “der” 
Fuhrer des Deutschen Volkes der Weltgeschichte an. 

Seit Jahr und Tag bemiiht man sich, das Phanomen dieses 
Mannes zu erklaren. Unziahlige Biicher wurden tiber ihn 
geschrieben, unzahlige Theorien wurden aufgestellt. Wahrend 
die einen in Hitler nichts anderes als einen schwitzenden 
Schreihals sehen und héren kénnen, empfinden ihn wieder 
andere als einen neuen Attila, eine Geissel Gottes, ein Instru- 
ment der Vorsehung, die Inkarnation des Deutschtums, die 
Personifizierung des Furor Teutonicus. Wer und was ist aber 
Adolph Hitler, der “ unbekannte Trommler des Weltkrieges ” 
und der weltbekannte Schreier seiner Nation in Wirklichkeit? 

Von allen historischen und hysterischen Parallelen zu 
anderen Figuren unseres Planeten, die Weltgeschichte machten, 
scheint die zu Mohammed, dem Propheten, die einleuch- 
endste zu sein... Hier wie dort sind ein paar Aehnlichkeiten 
unverkennbar ; diese seltsame Verkuppelung von nationalen 
und religiésen Macht-und Wahnvorstellungen, die lebenslange 
Unruhe, die Flucht, das Fliehen vor sich selbst, die Unduld- 
samkeit, Grausamkeit, Machtgier, das schlaue Benutzen der 
Frauen bei gleichzeitiger Verachtung ihrer geistigen Fahig- 
keiten, der Hass gegen die Unglaubigen, die epileptik-artigen 
Rauschzustinde und Visionen, die Unkultur in Wort und 
Schrift, der Fanatismus der Propaganda und der Propa- 
gandisten, “heulende Derwische mit Schaum vor dem 
Munde ”—in der Tat, diese beiden Bewegungen, die von 
“Feuer und Schwert” und die von “Blut und Boden,” sie 
haben erschrecklich viel Gemeinsames aufzuweisen. 

Ohne Zweifel ist dieser Mann, von dessen Willen Leben 
und Sterben von Millionen unserer Zeitgenossen abhangen, 
eine tragische PersOnlichkeit, in dessen Gehirn die beiden 
Substanzen Instinkt und Intelligenz eine seltsame Mischung 
erzeugt haben. Seine Intelligenz, wie sie uns in seinen 
Artikeln und Reden entgegentritt, ist von einer beschamenden 
Diirftigkeit. Dieser Mann, der keine fremden Sprachen kennt, 
kann auch nicht Deutsch. Jeder Deutsche muss sich dieses 
Phrasenschwalls, der seinem Munde unaufhGrlich entquillt, 
schéamen. Auf der anderen Seite aber ist die bauernschlaue 
Starke seines Instinktes bemerkenswert. Es kann _ nicht 
geniigen, dass der Fiihrer des Dritten Reiches iiber den 
bedeutendsten Spitzelapparat der Welt verfiigt, um iiber 
die Schwachen seiner Gegner informiert zu sein. Sein In- 
stinkt, immer ein Kennzeichen einer Mischrasse, als deren 
Exponent Adolf Hitler auch rein dusserlich auftritt, ist robust 
und bis heute fehlerfrei. Nicht einmal sein Brudermord an 
Rohm, die Niedermetzelung seiner engsten Kampfgenossen 
und Mitarbeiter, hat ihm offenkundig geschadet. Ein Mensch, 
der sich am Grabe seiner Eltern photographieren lasst und 
dieses Bild zur Ver6ffentlichung freigibt, muss schon wissen, 
was er “seinem ” Volke noch alles zumuten kann. 


Es wire ein miissiges Unterfangen und entsprache mehr 
der Mystik derer um ihn, wollte man diesem Propheten eine 
Prognose stellen. Die Tatsache, dass Adolf Hitler’s tausend- 
jahriges Reich wider alles bessere Wissen und Gewissen nun 
doch schon sechs Jahre wahrt, ist nur ein Beweis fur die Kraft 
eines “ Sadochismus,” die braune Mixtur aus Sadismus und 
Masochismus gebraut vom Héllen-Himmler im Blubo-Empire. 


In derselben Woche wie Adolf Hitler wird ein anderer Zeit- 
genosse ebenfalls fiinfzig Jahre alt: Charlie Chaplin. Die 
Welt ware froher und freier, wenn diese beiden Geburts- 
tagskinder, diese enfants terribles der Tragik und der Komik, 
fiir eine Weile ihre Rollen vertauschten. Und diese Weile 
brauchte durchaus keine kurze zu sein. 
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LORD HALDANE 


By THE MARQUESS OF CREWE, K.G. 


In the concluding pages of his first volume, Sir Frederick 
Maurice explains how the campaign of vituperation against 
Haldane compelled his exclusion from the motley Government 
formed in 1915. Ignorant ingratitude never played a meaner 
part, and its victim might have said with Coriolanus, though 
in a calmer mood than the Roman’s: 
. . . your dishonour 

Mangles true judgement, and bereaves the State 

Of that integrity which should become it ; 
for surely his continued presence at the centre of affairs, and 
his knowledge of the strong and the weak points of the 
different military leaders, would have helped the new Ministry 
to achieve the “integrity,” that is the soundness and the 
concentration in which from the first it was lacking. 

This second volume tells the story of the thirteen years 
which remained to him. By the close of 1915 the attacks 
on Haldane had diminished in volume and acerbity, though 
they exploded on occasion, as when, in July, 1916, his opening 
of a debate on Education was fiercely interrupted from the 
Conservative benches by a demand that he should explain 
his misleading action in neglecting the German danger. But 
such assaults were not generally approved, though when later 
Mr. Lloyd George determined to make greater use of Haldane’s 
technical experience at the War Office than would have been 
possible for Asquith’s Coalition Government, there were 
frequent Conservative murmurs. If Mr. Lloyd George’s 
formal invitation to office had been accepted, could the second 
Coalition have held together till 1921, or would it have broken 
up at once? Those who know the then Prime Minister’s 
skill in handling awkward situations would not offer a hasty 
denial. 

The biographies of most public men can be framed his- 
torically, with dates at the head of each page, because their 
main concern has been with politics, and the periodical ebd 
and flow of political tides. Sir Frederick Maurice has shown 
a wise discretion in departing from this custom, and in depict- 
ing Haldane’s activities in relation to subjects rather than to 
the successive dates at which he was busied in them. A survey 
of the book may well follow similar lines. It is convenient 
first to consider Haldane’s political affiliations. He was a 
Liberal ; but he was neither Whig nor Radical, and the tradi- 
tion of Devonshire House and that of the Manchester 
Reformers alike meant nothing to him. So he found it easy 
in 1902 to be the sole supporter of Balfour’s Education Bi!l 
on the Liberal benches. The measure would do much 1o 
assist the development of secondary education, and therefore 
the Nonconformist objections to the favour shown to deno- 
minational schools must not be allowed to wreck it. Similarly, 
when the first coalition Government broke up in 1916, and 
the official careers of his two closest political allies, Asquith 
and Grey, were finally closed, he evidently thought the change 
on the whole advantageous for the conduct of the War. 
Liberalism had not secured him his proper place at the 
moment of crisis, so why should he weep over the fact that 
“the Liberal party as we know it has been killed, and there is 
very little chance of its being galvanised into life.’ So he 
finally broke with his old colleagues in 1922, ahd two years 
later it was not difficult for him to join Ramsay MacDona!d’s 
Government as Lord Chancellor. 

The biography traces clearly the steps by which this un- 
expected good was reached. In the letter which conveyed 
his final refusal to join his old colleagues on a Liberal plat- 
form he had written, “ three years ago I decided for the future 


Sedans 1915- 28: The Life of Viscount Haldane of Cloan. 


By Major-Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice. Vol. II. (Faber and 
Faber. 18s.) 


to work with whatever Party was most earnest with Educa. 
tion, in the widest sense.” From the close of the War, thy 
was to say; and he had reached the conciusion that Libera 
were not really in earnest about Education, as he understood 
it, whereas many champions of Labour were. He was re. 
garding Education, in the French sense of the word, as q 
training for life, not merely as instruction in a variety of 
subjects. Adult Education, organised by the Workers’ Edy. 
cational Association before Haldane had joined the first Liberal 
Government of the century, brought him into close contac 
with many of the moderate Socialists, and he remained more 
at home with them than with his oldest Liberal friends, 
These were all products of Oxford and Cambridge, whereas 
Haldane put his faith in the new Universities as a fairer field 
for the new educational evangel. But he was equally con. 
cerned with the approach to these through the avenues of 
improved secondary and technical training. He became Presj- 
dent of Birkbeck College, which, starting as a Mechanic’s 
Institute, had flowered into a first-class institution for work- 
ing students. London University was finding its new and 
worthy site. Haldane, who would have liked to place it ona 
higher pedestal than Oxford or Cambridge, was actively in- 
terested in its extension by the adhesion of the different 
Colleges that have become Schools of the University. To his 
last days he maintained his devotion to the cause of Adult 
Education. He had delivered more than a thousand addresses 
for it, and, more fortunate than many reformers, lived to 
witness its triumphal advance. Education, then, is entitled to 
the second place among Haldane’s claims to national grati- 
tude. Before touching on the first, his biographer’s observa- 
tion of Haldane’s philosophy must be noted in passing. In 
the shaping of British statesmen philosophy has played little 
part. Walpole, the Pitts, Peel and Disraeli did not drink at 
the fountain ; Gladstone looked to Dante rather than to Kant 
for inspiration, and metaphysical problems did not interest 
him. Of Haldane’s contemporaries, Balfour was the one 
philosopher ; how far philosophy guided his career of public 
service it is difficult to decide. 

Sir Frederick Maurice devotes an umportant chapter to the 
subject of Relativity and Haldane’s acquaintance with Herr 
Einstein. It is idle for an outside critic to ask whether Ein- 
stein’s great discovery in mathematics and physics could be 
applied, as Haldane held, to religion, philosophy, and politics ; 
or whether, as some men of science argued, he was merely 
using words to establish an imaginary relation between un- 
connected things. Professor Whitehead, one of the few 
thinkers able to speak from both points of view, wrote that 
he did not believe in the disconnexion of science and _philo- 
sophy, but did not formally approve Haldane’s contention. It 
is important to add that Haldane carefully disclaimed any 
pretension to knowledge of mathematics or physics. Before 
quitting the region of philosophy, it is not less important to 
approach the subject of National Defence by pointing out that 
when he became the political chief of the Army it was this 
metaphysician who won the confidence and penetrated into 
the minds not only of the scientific officers on the War Office 
staff, but of the average fighting soldiers outside. They 
respected a man who worked hard at their joint job with other 
tools than theirs. 

Few will dispute Sir Frederick Maurice’s assertion that Hal- 
dane will be remembered as the creator of the Territorial Army 
and the Expeditionary Force rather than for the gifts which 
prompted the other activities which the biography depicts. And 
he is right in believing that at the back of Haldane’s War Office 
activities the idea .of Imperial Defence was never absent. 
One signal quality of his, which must have gone far in establish- 
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confidence of his military advisers, was the invariable 


ing the : 
ey nition of their two spheres of duty. “He devoted himself 
satirel) to the military reforms required . . . and left it to 


the general staff to prepare plans.” Provided, of course, that 
the prime object of our military strategy was clearly compre- 
yended by the planners. It did not fall to him to take a 
direct part in the later conduct of the war, save as adviser 
now and then; but most readers will conclude that in pre- 
aring for it he did all that circumstances made possible, and 
more than any of his contemporaries would have been capable 
of doing. Readers of this volume, coming across Haldane’s 
gecasional forecasts of the future of Europe, will sometimes 
be brought up short by the accuracy of the anticipations based 
on the changes in the Navy and in the conditions of modern 
warfare. 

The Life touches adequately on other features—the com- 
paratively short time he was able to devote to Law Reform, 
and his attitude on the Irish question, and in an able summary 
Haldane’s public services are fairly reviewed. The main im- 
pression left on the mind is that of his essential inconformity 
with any accepted type of British statesman. His predecessor 
as an Army reformer, Edward Cardwell, who redistributed 
troops in the Empire, abolished purchase, and instituted short 
service, was an Oxford double-first, and a Peelite Conservative 
Liberal ; in all respects the antithesis of Haldane. Nor, gazing 
down the long gallery of eighteenth and nineteenth century 
politicians, can one distinguish any form resembling his. He 
will not stand among the dozen great statuesque figures whose 
names are household words, but he will not be forgotten by the 
generations now alive, and history will not ignore him. 


GIBRALTAR 


Gibraltar and the Mediterranean. By G. T. Garratt. 
10s. 6d.) 
Tus Fook falls into two equal and opposite parts: a clear, 
painstaking, cautious and unsensational history of Gibraltar 
from its earliest times to 1914, and a highly coloured and 
frankly partisan review, in which fact, conjecture and fiction 
are inextricably blended, of the problems of policy relating 
to Gibraltar and the Mediterranean in the past few years. Mr. 
Garratt remarks that no history of Gibraltar has been written 
for some seventy years. It is significant that the study of 
this “outpost of Empire ” should now have been taken up by 
a representative of the far Left. Mr. Garratt’s general method 
of approach is typical enough to be interesting and instructive. 
In dealing with the fifteen years before the War, he takes what 
may be called an extreme anti-imperialist attitude, quoting 
several times the writings of E. D. Morel. On the other hand, 
when he reaches the present day, his attitude is that of a whole- 
hearted imperialist, and his only regret is that the British 
Government no longer lives up to the once favourite quota- 
tion of the jingoes: 
“Come the three-quarters of the world in arms 
And we shall shock them. . . .” 


The story of Gibraltar does not differ essentially from that 
of many other of our minor overseas possessions. It was 
acquired, more or less at haphazard, to meet a strategic need 
in time of war, and rapidly developed into a new and 
permanent strategic base. That no interest was taken in its 
few inhabitants goes without saying, for down to the nine- 
teenth century little enough interest was taken in the welfare 
even of the British soldiers who formed its garrison. Gibraltar 
has been less troubled than almost any other British possession 
by the embarrassing presence of a “native” population. 
Indeed, it imports a small army of Spanish daily workers from 
across the frontier—a situation which Mr. Garratt regards with 
anxiety. But a stoppage of the labour supply is so much the 
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smallest of the problems with which a hostile Spain would ~ 


confront Gibraltar, that it scarcely seems of serious account. 
The lesson of the eighteenth century was that “Gibraltar 
was impregnable so long as England still held command of the 
sea, and without that command it was valueless.” That lesson 
still holds good. The future of Gibraltar is bound up with the 
future of sea power; and the uncertainties which surround 
one also weigh on the other. If aircraft and submarine have 
made naval bases valueless, then the fate of Gibraltar is sealed 
whatever the policy of the British Government. The other 
fundamental point is the attitude of Spain. Mr. Garratt, who 
1S careful never to err on the side of optimism, stresses the 


fact that the possession of Gibraltar always gives a handle to 
anti-British feeling in Spain; and he appears to regard the 
army officer and the landowner as irrevocably anti-British. 
Hence Spain and Spanish Morocco are always a potential base 
for an enemy Power. This picture seems to be rather strongly 
coloured by Mr. Garratt’s outspoken partisanship in the civil 
war; and in all his prognostications he appears to treat 
Gibraltar merely as a passive target, and to ignore the possi- 
bility of counter-attack in any direction. ‘ 

Mr. Garratt has made a very careful study of British policy 
in regard to the Mediterranean during the past five years, 
and, like many other people, finds it difficult to under- 
stand. He does not—except in occasional outbursts of pique— 
believe that deliberate duplicity was at work. But he does 
not readily reconcile himself to the simple, if unedifying, 
explanation that there were two policies at work, and that the 
Government never wholeheartedly made the choice between 
them ; the policy of regarding Italy as a serious menace to 
British power in the Mediterranean, and of doing everything 
to weaken her, and the policy of regarding Italy as a potential 
partner whose claims, however embarrassing at the moment, 
should be satisfied as far as vital British (and French) interests 
allowed. There was—and is—more than Mr. Garratt is pre- 
pared to allow in favour of postponing the choice as long as 
possible. 

Nor does Mr. Garratt escape inconsistencies of his own. He 
frequently speaks with contempt of Italian power, and makes 
it clear that in his view—even in Spain—it is Germany that 
matters, not Italy. Yet one of the outmoded assumptions 
which he accuses the British Government of making is that 
Italy is only a second-rate Power. He alternately attacks us 
for our meanness and blindness in not turning a more sym- 
pathetic ear to Italy’s claims, or for our complaisance in 
allowing her to help herself. Moreover, he makes the task of 
understanding British policy more difficult by himself making a 
number of certainly false assumptions. It was not common 
knowledge as early as 1934 that Signor Mussolini intended 
to conquer Abyssinia. It is certainly untrue that the British 
Government “confidently expected that a military parade into 
Ethiopia would be sufficient to end the affair.” It is well 
known that, almost up to the eve of the Abyssinian collapse, 
the British and French military experts exaggerated the hazards 
of the campaign, and believed a rapid Italian success to be out 
of the question. Similarly, I do not think that there is any 
evidence that the Foreign Office in 1936 expected the Spanish 
civil war to be over in a few weeks. Whenever the Catholic 
Church comes into the picture Mr. Garratt indulges in wild 
exaggerations, witness the statement that the Lateran Treaty 
of 1929 “virtually places the resources of the Church at the 
disposal of the Fascist Government.” Thus a certain lack of 
balance, and a constant eagerness to counteract national self- 
complacency by loading all the dice against his own country, 
mar what is in many ways a sincere and well-informed study 
of a highly complex problem. 

It is perhaps in the handling of strategic issues that Mr. 
Garratt’s weaknesses are most apparent. Strategy is nowadays 
an extremely technical business, and Mr. Garratt has—and 
makes—no claim to possess technical qualifications even of an 
elementary kind. Moreover, official pronouncements on ques- 
tions of strategy are necessarily, as Mr. Garratt points out, 
“ compounded with a certain economy of truth ”; and the diffi- 
culty of intelligent discussion of such questions in ignorance of 
most of the vital factors is one of the serious problems of 
the democratic control of foreign policy. Mr. Garratt seems 
too often content, when in doubt, to fall back on two assump- 
tions: first, that anything done by any British Government in 
the last fifteen years was wrong unless it can be proved to have 
been right ; and, secondly, that any statement of any British 
spokesman is false if it conflicts with any report or rumour 
which happens to have reached Mr. Garratt’s ears from other 
sources. Thus, when Lord Cranborne said in 1937, in answer 
to a question in the House of Commons, that the guns at 
Ceuta were of inferior calibre to those at Gibraltar, Mr. Garratt 
appears to have drawn two conclusions: (a) That the state- 
ment itself was an admission that the guns were directed 
against Gibraltar, since otherwise the comparison would have 
been obviously meaningless ; and (b) that the statement about 
the calibre of the guns was obviously false. Starting from 
such prernises, an agile mind like Mr. Garratt’s can prove 
anything. But not all readers may be agile enough to follow 
him all the way. E. H. Carr. 
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THE SOUL OR THE STATE 


Man or Leviathan? By Edward Mousley. (Allen and Unwin. 
15S.) 

To most readers Mr. Mousley 1s probably best known as the 
author of those two excellent war-books, The Secrets of a 
Kuttite and Blow Bugles Blow. He is known as an imagina- 
tive and accurate writer, who left Cambridge for the front of 
war, and endured all the unspeakable miseries of the siege of 
Kut, the hideous sufferings of the retreat to Bagdad, and the 
weariness of imprisonment under the Turks. But to others 
he is known as a learned and acute student of Law, especially 
of International Law, as is seen in his work The Place of 
International Law in furisprudence, and in his generous plea 
for the families ruined by bombardment in the War. It is 
called “A British Brief, England’s Reparation Victims and 
War Debt,” and that such a plea should have been called for 
is a disgrace to any Government. 

His present book is an exhaustive treatise in political philo- 
sophy, and its problem is to discover or define the relation- 
ship of Man’s free spirit to the State and Law. For the State 
he adopts the name Leviathan, as used by Hobbes in his 
famous book (a model of seventeenth-century English prose) 
called Leviathan, or the Matter, Form, and Power of a 
Commonwealth Ecclesiastical and Civil, published in London 
in 1651. Borrowing from the Book of Job, Hobbes gave the 
name of the vast animal there described to the vast power of the 
State, and a few words from his definition, though familiar, 
may be repeated here for the better understanding of Mr. 
Mousley’s book. Hobbes treats of one single State, but within 
that State all must confer their power and strength upon one 
Man or Assembly of men, and submit their Wills everyone to 
his Will and their judgements to his judgement; “In such 
manner as if every man should say to every man, I authorise 
and give up my Right of Governing myself to this Man or to 
this Assembly of men on this condition that thou give up thy 
Right to him, and authorise all his actions in like manner”: 

“This is the generation of that great Leviathan, or, rather (to 
speak more reverently) of that Mortal God to which we owe, under 
the Immortal God, our peace and defence.” 

This Leviathan is necessary in time of war, “where every 
man is enemy to every man,” but also in time of peace: 

“For without him there is no place for industry, because the 

fruit thereof is uncertain; and consequently no Culture of the 
Earth; no Navigation—no knowledge of the face of the Earth, no 
account of Time; no Art, no Letters, no Society, and what is 
worst of all, continual fear and danger of violent death; and the 
life of man, solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short.” 
It is evident from these familiar extracts that the unqualified 
doctrine of Hobbes would justify the “totalitarian” systems 
of Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin. As a rule, Mr. Mousley 
appears to use the Leiviathan in that sense of total tyranny 
over the Individual, whose mind, as he says, becomes the 
subject of usurping Leviathan’s special care, as in the following 
instance, for which it is not hard to find a parallel in modern 
Europe: 

“To deaden the individual mind, to deafen it except to one 

voice, to blindfold its eyes except to one sight, to stamp it into a 
pattern, and then, ignoring its separate existence, thenceforth to 
deal only with the patterned mass mind, is the totalitarian’s Satanic 
method of wedding the nation to war, and of breeding only 
warriors. Swallowed up, Man, the master, becomes the spawn of 
his servant Leviathan! ” 
It is in that Hitlerian or Satanic sense that the author generally 
uses the monster’s name. But at times, especially as the 
treatise proceeds, he seems to imagine him as standing at 
the parting of two ways—one leading to War and the other 
to Law. Nearly all of us who are over forty have known by 
experience what war is—the early excitement, the welcome 
change from ordinary work, the first exhilaration of danger, 
and then the monotony of it all, the weariness, the absence of 
lovers and friends, the abominable filth, the pain of wounds, 
the death of men close by, the stupidity of supposing that war 
settles any question. And those who have lived through the 
last twenty years have also known what Mr. Mousley means 
by his chapter on “ War in Peace ”—a kind of war which has 
been raging since Versailles and is raging at this moment. 

Most of us have a conception also of what Law means, 
though we may have had little experience of it. Law, says the 
author, is the only alternative to War, and we may imagine the 
Leviathan looking down the road to Law, though seldom 
choosing to follow it. War is his natural propensity. As his 
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first creator said: “Before him darts are counted as stubble: 
he laugheth at the shaking of a spear.” Or if he is imagine 
in a tamer mood, still the ancient poet asks :“ Will he make 
supplications unto thee? Will he speak soft words unto thee? 
Will he make a covenant with thee? ” To which we can now 
answer: “Yes, he will, only that he may break it the sooner.” 

The fighting instinct in man is strong, Mr. Mousley admits 
and whether he choose War or Law, Leviathan must be strony 
also, as Mr. Bertrand Russell showed in his recent book on 
Power, and as we are told that Leviathan or the State can 
only be one, the whole of the State’s power must go into hi: 
Otherwise the State will fall to pieces, and then, in Hobbes’; 
emphatic words, the life of man will be solitary, POOr, nasty 
brutish, and short. If we assume, as the author evidently 
thinks we generally may, that the Leviathan of the powerfyl 
State, urged on by Pride, Power, Ambition, or a false pretex, 
of Justice (often set aside for “vital interests”) chooses the 
road to War, then there is perpetual contest: 

“On the one hand there is machine-man mentally enslaved 
by Leviathan into the conviction that there is no liberation any- 
where but in and through war. On the other hand, there stands 
man, the growing spirit, resolute and apart, trustfully awaiting 
leadership in the faith that the only liberation is from self effected 
by the self. And the contest will be decided by power.” 

If Leviathan, or Hitlerism, were to spread all over the world, 
as in fact Herr Hitler desires, there would be a kind of peace, 
but Man would be crushed, and, as we proceed in the book, 
we find that Leviathan is “a whole-hearted liar.” He is also 
called “the Anti-Christ which must be destroved.” Many 
have traced the “ Totalitarian” State to Nietzsche, but how 
like Mr. Mousley’s conception of Leviathan is Zarathustra’s, 
where he writes: 

“The coldest of all cold monsters is called the State. Coldly 
it utters its lies, and this lie crawls from its mouth: ‘I, the State, 
am the people.” 

It is impossible here to trace the full argument of this 
remarkable and explicit book. Jt is not a work of vague 
theory, but is founded on the realities of recent history, of 
which it is very largely a careful and conclusive summary. 
The author insists strongly upon the spiritual side or deep 
religious instincts of Man. Indeed, his ideal of a Christian- 
Democratic State, for the appearance of which he allows at 
least two hundred years, must, he thinks, be established on 
the great sayings of Christ Himself, such as “ Love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself” or “Let him who is without sin cast the 
first stone.” This furtherance of Christianity as a possible 
guide for some future Leviathan recalls the famous answer of 
Lenin to Mr. Lansbury, “Go and convert the Christians!” 

HENRY W. NEVINSON. 


AMERICAN STOCKTAKING 


America Now: An Inquiry Into Civilisation in the United 
States. By Thirty-six Americans. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Harold E. Stearns. (Scribner. 12s. 6d.) 

In 1922 Mr. Stearns edited a symposium called Civilisation 

in the United States. It was amusing and highly critical. 

Published in the second year of Harding normalcy, with the 

great twin brethren, Messrs. Mencken and Nathan, among 

its contributors, it could hardly fail to be so. Its successor is 
less amusing and, in some ways, less critical. The standards 
of decency, of civilisation or of hope were so much higher in 

1922 than in 1939! Then Europe had, or was thought to 

have, a lot to teach the raw Americans flown with insolence 

and bath-tub gin. Now we are, from the Americans’ point 
of view (and who can gainsay it ?), either barbarians or the 
predestined and not very deserving victims of barbarians. In 

1922 it was possible to suggest that there was no civilisation 

in the United States; today it is increasingly harder to see 


.it anywhere outside the United States. The emigrants from 


Mr. Stearns to Mr. Pegler have come home ; café society now 
means “21” and not the Dome. So it naturally follows that 
this is a 'ess debunking book, less the work of professional 
knockers, than of Americans conscious that all is not well with 
America, but equally conscious that it is “the last, best hope 
of earth,” at any rate the last. 

Not all or, indeed, most of the articles are listings of 
American brands saved from the European burning. The 
mobility of the modern American, especially the middle-aged 
and elderly American, has resulted, for example, in the legiti- 
mate discussion of tourist camps and trailers in the article 
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cture, as well as a discussion of the Rockefeller 
center 8 the last great successful sky-scraper group. In an 
gcellent article on sport, Mr. John Kieran is even optimistic 
spout the future of the Olympic Games as well as caustic 


on archite 


nd candid on the fraud of amateur tennis, whose 
gsuistty js the American equivalent of non-intervention 
pitt. The family and the small town; the newspaper 


ind the radio ; all are discussed with candour and under- 
qanding, if not always with a very profound sense of their 
cocial implications. If the second version lacks the unity of 
he frst the fault is in our stars, not in the editor’s judgement. 
From this general praise, alas, two articles must be 
acepted. In the earlier volume, advertising was described 
py the late Thorne Smith whe was, I imagine, an escaped 
copy-writer. In this it is done by Mr. Roy S. Durstine, a 
ner in the greatest of American advertising agencies. It 
snot merely that Mr. Durstine does not write as well as did 
Thorne Smith, who was, after all, a writer, not an executive 
qlthough the difference is excessive, even so). But instead 
gf admitting faults and explaining weaknesses, Mr. Durstine 
igs treated his mystery with the reverence of an advertising 
gency given a chance to do all the publicity for General 
Motors. We get, consequently, a picture of a world where, 
ifagreat deal of almost anything is sold to almost everybody, 
hardly anybody has any grounds for criticism. Or as Lin 
Yutang makes his interlocutor say in one of the two good 
ones of the three articles by foreigners in the book (the other 
good one is by Sir Wilmott Lewis), “‘I sell’ and ‘I serve’ 
tecome identical.” 
The same lack of capacity to admit any flaws in a prac- 
tically perfect set-up mark an article which Mr. Stearns, for 
unfathomable reasons, goes out of his way to praise in his 
preface. The rdle of the Roman Catholic Church in America 
is of greatest importance. It is the religion of a sixth of the 
American people and by far the largest of the American 
denominations. Yet, as the author of the article in this 
took, Father Talbot, S.J., realises, it is very little understood 
ty the other five-sixths. This is true, and one of the reasons 
why it is true is well exemplified by Father Talbot’s own 
atide. This, though much better written than Mr. Durstine’s, 
slike that unfortunate effort a sales-talk, a company prospectus 
before the days of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
That point could be illustrated in many ways. One will 
sfice. Rightly proud of his Church’s unity and fixity in face 
of the disunion and fluidity of American society and religion, 
Father Talbot, after some preliminary statistics of a booster 
kind, declares that “in all essential matters of doctrine and 
morals, the American Catholics are indissolubly united.” 
§o far so good. But what are we to make of this: “In all 
other matters, social, economic, ethical, moral, cultural (but 
not political) they think in almost identical patterns.” Do 
they? Unless “almost” is going to be badly stretched, this is 
quite untrue. and, if it were true, would be quite enough to 
account for the failure of the Church to have any weight 
except that of numbers. But it is not true. Do John Longo 
and Frank Hague think alike (and which of them is Father 
Talbot for)? Do Cardinal Mundelein and the great Catholic 
executives of the Hearst Press think alike? Does Father 
Talbot’s own paper, America think alike with the Commonweal 
on one side, and the Brooklyn Tablet_on the other? There 
i, indeed, a great degree of conventional conformity in 
American Catholicism which is one reason why the idea of an 
American Maritain or Mauriac is so startling, but things are 
not as bad as Father Talbot boasts! In this volume two resuits 
of this attitude can be seen. In one of the best articles, Mr. 
John Chamberlain talks as if it were the best authenticated 
historical fact that the Jesuits teach that the end justifies the 
means, and Lin Yutang states the case for the family virtues, 
s0 prized by Father Talbot, far better than he does. In a 
dissolving society, the Roman Catholic Church could play a 
great and useful réle in America, but that rdle will be limited 
and not necessarily beneficent as long as the attitude of Father 
Talbot, the “duco finish” put over a complex and not alto- 
gether healthy situation, remains the standard attitude of the 
spokesmen of the. Church, and their reply to criticism is, as 
Mr. Westbrook Pegler has discovered, to call in the secular arm 
of a boycott. 
On the law, on business, on painting and music, on education 
though too closely related to merely university problems) or 
the Pathology of Marxism, and the place of psychiatry in a 


nation of success-hunters, this survey is of great value as 

information, and as entertainment. Two important topics are 

not dealt with directly: the Jews (which is a great pity) and 

straight politics are left out, for no very apparent reason except, 

possibly, the intellectual’s dislike for such unrationalisable - 
institutions as the Democratic and Republican parties. No 

book couid quite live up to the promise of America Now, 

but this is a remarkably successful attempt to do so. 

D. W. BRoGANn. 


THE ANATOMY OF THE TARIFF 


The British Tariff System. By E. B. McGuire. (Methuen. 
Ios. 6d.) 


In The British Tariff System Mr. McGuire aims “to provide 
a comprehensive description of the protectionist system that 
has for some years been in force in Great Britain.” A praise- 
worthy aim ; for quite apart from the grosser economic imbe- 
cilities which cumber controversy on tariff matters, the pros 
and cons of particular moves are too often debated in a 
vacuum, without account being taken either of the adminis- 
trative side of the question or of secondary economic reper- 
cussions. Mr. McGuire attains his object by dint of dogged 
persistence and a methodical habit of mind, and the result is 
a valuable—although rather depressing—study. It is not, of 
course, wholly exhaustive ; short of including every item in the 
tariff at every stage of its history it could hardly be made so; 
but the answers to most general questions of fact relating to 
commercial policy and customs practice may be found in its 
pages. Mr. McGuire deals with the historical background 
of indirect taxation, with the technique-of specific and ad 
valorem duties, with the details of customs and excise pro- 
cedure, with licences, drawbacks and warehousing, with the 
balance of protective and revenue considerations in the exist- 
ing tariff, with Imperial Preference and with commercial 
bargaining, including a stop-press sketch of the Anglo- 
American Trade pact. This specific matter is prefaced by a 
rapid survey of the constitutional and economic backgrounds 
to give the necessary perspective of principle. 

The various sections of the book differ considerably in 
completeness, in detail, and—one must add—in merit. The 
lightning outline of economic theory which precedes Mr. 
McGuire’s examination of the tariff is so sketchy that its use- 
fulness is doubtful ; clear enough, after a little mental ampli- 
fication, to any reader already versed in the principles which 
it enunciates, it can hardly be other than cryptic to the un- 
initiated who are really the only ones to need it. (It also 
contains generalisations—such as that Income Tax enters into 
industrial costs—which are, to say the least of it, hardly har- 
monious with recognised economic analysis, and with the 
conclusions of the Colwyn Committee.) The chapters on 
administrative practice and problems seem, by contrast, over- 
weighted ; valuable as they are in themselves, one cannot 
help grudging them some of the space which might have been 
devoted to a clearer and less cramped discussion of wider 
principles. Indeed, one feels the grudge more strongly on 
finding Imperial Preference and commercial treaties discussed 
wholly without reference to their vitally important repercus- 
sions in international politics, without more than a brief 
mention of the new technique of trade warfare as practised 
by Germany, and with the barest allusions to the problems 
of international exchange stability, the breakdown of the go'd 
standard, and the technique of clearing. True that these sub- 
jects do not fall directly under the heading of the book’s title ; 
but the British tariff system cannot be realistically considered 
apart from the contemporary world order which it has so 
powerfully affected. The nearest that Mr. McGuire comes to 
appreciating the political consequences of Ottawa is to say: 
“The non-Empire producer might be gradually squeezed. It 
is not to be expected that he would suffer this passively. . . . 
Cartels would arise. . . . If these did not succeed then blocks 
of non-Empire peoples would combine to oppose the 
British Empire.” This string of conditionals would have been 
appropriate enough in 1932; but in 1939! From Berlin, 
Rome, and Tokyo—not to mention Spain, Central Europe, 
China and Abyssinia—there return loud and ironic echoes to 
his surmise. 

Yet despite its omissions, its lack of balance, and the inevit- 
ably pedestrian slowness of its pages of administrative 
minutiae, The British Tariff System is to be recommended 
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not only to students of practical economics and of recent 
history, but also to conscientious citizens bent on bringing an 
instructed opinion to bear upon matters of commercial “policy. 
It affords an admirable case history of this most besetting 
malady of Economic Man ; a clinical study, if you will, in the 
technique of cutting off one’s nose to spite one’s face. Con- 
scientiously non-controversial, admittedly inadequate in its 
presentation of principles, it yet achieves almost willy-nilly the 
force of a plea for economic sanity. 
Honor CROOME. 


MEXICO 
Mexican Mosaic. By Rodney Gallop. (Faber and Faber. 15s.) 
An Eye-Witness of Mexico. By R. H. K. Marett. (Oxford 
University Press. 8s. 6d.) 

Nosopy can really write about “ Mexico.” Mr. Marett spent 
seven years there, Mr. Gallop three, and at no important point 
do their impressions coincide—they might be describing 
different countries. Any number of writers can be swallowed 
up in this enormous crumpled land, where neighbouring 
villages often speak a different tongue ; and even when two 
men describe the same journey it is unrecognisable. Mr. 
Gallop sees the hot lands from the train between Vera Cruz 
and the mountains as “a rolling tropical landscape. Palms 
were everywhere, and strange trees to which we could give 
no name with strange flowers growing among them and bright 
birds and butterflies fluttering among their branches” ; but 
through Mr. Marett’s eyes: “except for an occasional palm 
tree, there was little indication that we were in the tropics 
at all. A dusty, scrubby plain extended monotonously to the 
horizon.” My own*memory is nearer Mr. Marett’s—a black 
burnt waste, with a lighthouse winking, and the politicians 
yelling in the day coach. The difference, of course, is partly 
one of season: Mr. Gallop is writing of November, Mr. Marett 
of January. 

But Mr. Gallop’s butterflies are more than seasonal ; they 
are the mark of a rare personality—a man who was happy 
in Mexico. It provided him with endless opportunities to 
indulge a hobby, to examine the traditional dance which he 
had already studied in Europe, particularly among the 
Basques. His book consists almost entirely of folk lore as 
expressed in Mexican fiestas; imprisoned by his work in the 
capital, he can never have wasted the shortest holiday, pur- 
suing his subject by "plane, car and horse. He noted down 
the words and music of songs wherever he could, and from 
his previous knowledge he was able to separate what is 
exclusively Mexican from what is a European inheritance. 
In the fascination of his hobby, among the fantastic masks, 
the Catherine wheels and the ceremonial drums, hunting out 
the juego de los voladores in remote villages, watching the 
sham battles between Moors and Christians, joining in the 
Lenten pilgrimage to Chalma (an experience I deeply envy 
him), he ignores those aspects of Mexico which depress most 
visitors—the irresponsibility, the hopeless poverty and the 
political corruption: the country was picturesque material for 
scholarship: he shared no belief with the performers. That 
is not a fault: he has deliberately confined himself, and as 
a record of the Mexican fiesta (it must be remembered that 
it is possible, away from central Mexico, to spend months 
without seeing a single dance or hearing so much as the 
crackle of a firework), it is unlikely to be superseded. It is 
well written, though occasionally the style is tinged by travel 
pamphlets, or by Prescott who set the model for them. Some 
of the photographs suffer from the same luxuriance: they 
are too “artistically ” composed. 


Mr. Marett was employed first by the Mexican railway and 
then by the Aguila Oil Company. His stv!e is naive, and he 
gives the impression of learning while he writes, but one 
finishes the book with respect for the quality of the author’s 
mind. For a man who has suffered from every form of 
Mexican banditry he is extraordinarily fair (true, his encounter 
with unofficial bandits between Cuernavaca and Mexico led 
to a happy marriage, but the expropriation of the oilfields 
left him without a job). As he married into an old Spanish 
family, he is well qualified to defend the feudal system which 
is dying out altogether and being succeeded by a minimum 
wage that is seldom enforced. I caught.a glimpse of it myself 
at the hacienda of General Cedillo. Now Cedillo has been 
shot in the mountains and Mr. Marett’s relatives dispossessed. 
“For them (the peons) there was no need of a Labour Law, 
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for they knew that whatever happened their future Would 
cared for, in sickness, in old age and even in death, Had ke 
the old nurse been buried in the family vault? ” Land re 
everywhere to waste, men starving in the expropriated -_ 
cotton fields, his own career broken, Mr. Marett Brits; 
teeth and remains stubbornly fair to Cardenas’s policy? ie 
he can suggest no answer to the question which troubles. 
sympathisers with the Mexican revolution—what will iin 
when new oil wells need to be drilled? What will 

in Yucatan when the present crop of henequen. has been 
gathered? 

There is little in common between the quaint Pageantry of 
Mr. Gallop’s Mexico and this dubious battlefield of ideo . 
but I found myself turning back to a song Mr, Gallop tan 
down in an Otomi village where only the women sing and 
then only when they are drunk. It sounds funny at firy 
reading, but I doubt if anything in that hopeless land js funny 
for long. : 

“This is how the song goes, 
The one that I sang 
Because I had taken brandy 
Which made me drunk, 
And I don’t remember what I said, 
This is why I am singing, 
And I am singing 
The same song which I am singing. 
It says: 
Whether my song be good or not 
Pardon what I sang 
Because I was drunk.” 
GRAHAM GREENE, 


THE REFORMATION AGAIN 


The Origins of the Reformation. By James Mackinno, 
(Longmans. 16s.) 
YeT another book about the Reformation ! One would have 
thought that we had quite enough, or rather too many, already, 
That is, unless some author comes along who has been ma 
ing special researches into original material, or has something 
new and arresting to say. Which is hardly the case with Dr, 
Mackinnon. Not but what he is a sound and (almost) 
exhaustive scholar. He is, I suppose, the chief authority in 
this country on Luther. He has already written four larg 
volumes on Luther and the Reformation, and one on Calvin 
and the same. Now he may be said to be rounding off his 
life’s work with a study of the origins of the Reformation, of 
the conflicts in the late mediaeval period out of which it arose, 
“The Reformation,” he tells us, “ was the ultimate outcome 
of a complex movement of reaction and, more or less, of eman- 
cipation in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries from mediz- 
val conditions in Church and State, which marks the transition 
from the mediaeval to the modern age.” We have, I fancy, 
heard that somewhere before. Impossible as it is to read the 
Professor without skipping, one cannot conscientiously dis- 
agree with what one finds him saying when one attends; 
except perhaps with a judgement here and there, such a 
that it was “the religious genius and indomitable will of 
Luther” which “in the fullness of time, gave the decisive 
impulse.” Without in the least wishing to under-estimate the 
genius of that fatal man, one may take leave to doubt 
whether it was his morbid and forceful personality which was 
the decisive factor. It was much more the secular interest 
of the Princes which carried him so far. If it had not been 
for the Elector of Saxony, he would have been handed over to 
the Emperor and that would have been the end of him. Itis 
never the pure psychological impulse of the fanatic which is 
decisive: witness Dr. Mackinnon’s chapter on Savonarola. 
Dr. Mackinnon is not narrow, or notably old-fashioned, in 
his view of the factors making for the Reformation. He sees 
that they were of all kinds, social, economic, political, intel- 
lectual, even religious. Though he thinks of the Reformation 
too much in terms of Luther, he gives us useful and impartial, 
perhaps too ‘mpartial, surveys of the various movements o 
dissent, the conflicts which filled the later history of the 
mediaeval Church. He goes over the well-worn ground of the 
disputes between Empire and Papacy, the Papacy and the 
new national States, John Hus, Wyclif, the Lollards. More 
interesting, he deals with the numerous sects of the time, the 
Waldenses, the Fraticelli, the Friends of God, the Brethren 
and Sisters of the Free Spirit, and other lunatics who fill 9 
much space in history with their unintelligible and useless 
speculations. Dr. Mackinnon gets tired of them before he has 
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Ould be with them, as I, even before I have begun. He says, there are, in fact, classes of events which fu‘fil these two con- 

Had ng, of Meister Eckhart, of whom so many Germans used _ ditions we know from experience, particularly from our ex- 


d BOing okt so much fuss in the days of the Weimar Republic: 
iis doctrinairism is apt at times to become tiresome to the 


Brits his rational and less mystical reader,” It 1s illuminating to 
CY 5 but Luther as coming at the end of this tradition of Ger- 
Pern gan mystics and fanatics. 

1 tales The upshot of Dr. Mackinnon’s book, then, is that the 
a8 been peéormation was not very surprising. Nor was it—something 

f the sort was to be expected from all the precursors and 

e gas of the previous centuries. Dr. Mackinnon makes out his 

ieee it must be agreed, and as a text-book his work will no 

Hop togk fp doubt be found convenient and useful. 

sing and A. L. ROWSE. 

Yat first 

18 funny SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


probability, Statistics and Truth. By Richard von Mises. 
(William Hodge. 10s. 6d.) 
jt has always been the function of philosophers to criticise 
ind interpret the methods and conclusions of other disciplines. 
When philosophy ceased to be the servant of theology, its 
problems were borrowed from natural science. During the 
ist two centuries Newtonian mechanics was the paradigm of 
natural science. Consequently, philosophers first asked them- 
gives the questicn, “ How are Newton’s principles of natural 
iowledge to be interpreted and justified? ” Kant’s philosophy 


EENE, Mf purports to be a final demonstration of the universal va-idity 
‘these principles ; he was satisfied that the world could not 
conceivably be described in any other terms, and that real 

inowledge could not be acquired by any other method. It 
kina, yas assumed that classical mechanics was the final revelation 
of the form of empirical knowledge, towards which the 

id have udevelcped sciences would approximate. This period of 

ready successful extroversion among scientists ended with the revolu- 

: mak- tim in microscopic physics, the new formalisation of mathe- 

rething matics, and the rise of the social sciences; the subsequent 

th Dr confusion provided philosophy, which had been slowly dying 
almos) of inanition, with the wealth of raw material which it needed. 
ity it H professor von Mises points out that, between a revolution in 
lage sience and the corresponding revolution in philosophy, there 

Calin isaways a time-lag ; philosophers tend to be preoccupied with 

off bis Hh the presuppositions of a terminology which has already been 

On, of BF discarded. Ernst Mach was the first in the new tradition of 

ALO. BF scientific philosophy, which was popularised in England by 

tcome Karl Pearson and Bertrand Russell ; its vitality is shown in the 

“mal B excellent series uf monographs in which this book appeared in 

ediae- German ; it is to be hoped that other volumes in this series of 

sition Bf Schriften zur Wissenschaftlichen Weltauffassung—for  in- 
fancy, BH sance, Karl Popper’s Logik der Forschung—will now be 
v4 tanslated into English. 

R ¢ Professor von Mises has written an original book on a 

<. neglected subject which is short, systematic, and lucid. 

Hl of Although he discusses without superficiality some of the 

alee problems of statistical physics, he nowhere presupposes any 

: the knowledge of advanced mathematics in the reader. He argues 

oubt that the definition of “ probability” which is required is not 

was 2 P2taphrase which can be substituted for the word in its 
erest  Sloquial use, but an exact statement of how it must be used 
been "2 Quantitative science. He rejects the orthodox, Laplacean 

a ty | “ory that probability is the ratio of the number of favourable 

It is @ 2S to the total number of equally likely cases, on the ground 

h is @ “at this equi-probability can itself only be determined empiri- 

: cally. In opposition to Keynes, he denies that the probability 

is which we ascribe to our statements depends on the degree of 

sees BO knowledge. Statements of probability in the exact sense 
te. | MUSt refer to an infinite class of possible experiments or re- 
ian petitive events, and never to any single particular event ; they 
cial, ate the limiting value of the relative frequency with which 
of § {Patticular result recurs in an indefinitely prolonged sequence 

Pe of observations ; they are therefore ordinary empirical state- 

the @ Meats, and do not presuppose any particular limited amount 


of evi : 
the idence. 


ore For such statements to be possible there must be infinite 
the | ‘lasses of possible observations which conform to two condi- 
ren § “Ons: first, obviously, that the re!ative frequency of a par- 
so § “cular result should converge towards a certain limiting value. 
¢s3 § Secondly, that this value should be indifferently the same for 
as § “QY sufficiently large sub-class within the given class. That 





perience of the failure of gambling systems in games of pure 
chance. Professor von Mises shows how in the calculus of 
probability we infer from one statement of frequency to 
another by arithmetical operations; the Law of Large 
Numbers and Bernoulli’s theorem are useful empirical pro- 
positions only if his frequency theory is presupposed. After 
a discussion of some prob‘ems in statistics and the theory of 
errors, he argues that statistical theories in physics are irre- 
concilable with strictly deterministic theories. In this bald 
summary I have omitted the fascinating illustrations of the 
many possible applications of probability—in the theory of 
Brownian movement, of radio-active discharge, in the gas- 
theory of Einstein, Bose and Fermi, in the Uncertainty 
Principle in quantum mechanics. 


There are general logical and epistemological questions which 
Professor von Mises leaves unanswered. Must we not justify 
our belief that there are classe; of observations of the required 
kind by an argument from probability? What is the rela- 
tion of this very general existential proposition to the Prnciple 
of Indifference and the Uniformity of Nature? How can we 
show that thece are no biassed sub-classes within the given 
class, except by an argument from probability? Can we 
significantly speak of the probability of a causal law? Is there 
no exact, derivative sense in which we can speak of the proba- 
bility of a sing’e event? But it is many years since any philo- 
sopher has answered so many questions in the theory of 
probability. 

STUART HAMPSHIRE. 


THE IRISH LANGUAGE 


The Sword of Light. (Arthur Barker. 
12s. 6d.) 

THE purpose of Mr. Ryan’s book is to give an account of 
the struggles to save Irish language and culture that have 
been carried on from the seventeenth century up to the present 
time. In a way it is appropriate that this book should appear 
when for many the possibility of an European War brings with 
it the additional threat of the downfall of civilisation as we 
know it. We may hardly have known how dear that civilisa- 
tion was to us; the uglinesses and injustices that it has 
developed, the moral and economic disorders associated with 
it are all too familiar to us. And yet, when we think of its 
complete overthrow, we suddenly realise that we are conserva- 
tives at heart ; that the order in which we have lived incor- 
porates within it a heritage that may be dearer to us than life 
itself. 

But it is hardly conceivable that any disaster could bring 
to European civilisation such complete annihilation as came 
to the Irish order in the seventeenth century. And to under- 


By Desmond Ryan. 
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stand how great was the tragedy that the Four Masters and 
Geoffrey Keating looked out upon, and that inspired their 
work, we must understand the extraordinary conservatism and 
passionate devotion to racial tradition that had been the mark 
of the Irish people from immemorial times to that fateful cen- 
tury. The advent of Christianity and its whole-hearted 
acceptance by the people had not broken that tradition. Bardic 
schools continued side by side with the schools of Latin 
learning. The old veto against committing that traditional 
learning to writing still continued for more than two centuries 
after the Latin schools and the writing of Latin were intro- 
duced into the country. But when at last the scribes were 
allowed to write Irish learning in the Irish tongue, the rigid 
conservatism was revealed by the archaic language in which 
they wrote, by the laws that had been clearly formulated in a 
far-off time, and by the fact that life reflected in the sagas 
when they were written out on parchment was the life of an 
age possibly as remote as the first century of our era. 


The advent of the Normans must certainly have brought 
about certain social changes; but these, outside the narrow 
limits of the “ pale,’ were no more than modification in an 
existing framework, not a substitution of a new order for the 
old. The way of life, the laws, the traditional literary culture 
were so deep-rooted in the people’s consciousness, that wars 
and defeats awoke no fears of a final overthrow of the age- 
long order, until the crushing defeats in the early seventeenth 
century brought a sudden realisation that all that had been 
most intimate and dear was now doomed. The Four Masters 
and Keating realised that the work that they undertook was 
a work of salvage. They sought to make a record of the race 
memory before their generation passed away and the race was 
finally submerged ; they wrote the biography of a civilisation 
as that civilisation lay on its death-bed. 


Subsequent history reveals how well those scholars judged 
the meaning of the age they lived in. Before their century 
had expired the final overthrow of the Gaelic and Gaelicised- 
Norman aristocracy had taken place, and the long night of 
penal laws and persecution had begun. It is true that the 
Irish language remained as the speech of the majority of the 
people, of the poor, up to the middle of the nineteenth century, 
but it had fallen from its high estate. 


Reading the later chapters of Mr. Ryan’s book, one is con- 
scious of the far-reaching change that had taken place in the 
passage of time from the years when the Four Masters wrote. 
One sees not merely the increasing dominance of the English 
language, but one can also observe that even while the Irish 
language remains on the lips of the majority, the real divorce 
from the old order has already taken place. Up to the 
seventeeth century the most that an English King could effect 
was some minor modification in the Irish order, but as the 
Irish people emerge from the oppression of the penal days 
we find that they belong to a new world into which they 
have been, as it were, precipitated. The most that could have 
been hoped from any of the attempted language revivals had 
they succeeded would have been to give to Ireland a distinc- 
tion of language and some distinguishing marks within the 
new civilisation ; the livid scar that the seventeenth century 
left upon her could not have been wiped out. There was to 
be no going back and taking up the thread of history where it 
had been broken off. 


But in fact those attempts failed. When the Gaelic League, 
which aimed at, and to some extent received, popular support, 
was launched, Irish had ceased to be spoken in the major part 
of the country. Mr. Ryan asserts that but for the work of the 
Gaelic League, Irish would now be as dead as Cornish. This 
statement is hardly sustainable. The League produced a 
certain sympathy with the language. It gave to a certain 
number of English speakers a knowledge of Irish. It helped 
to promote Irish studies. But in the Irish-speaking districts 
it had practically no effect. Even since the Free State was 
founded the English language has in all probability continued 
to encroach upon those districts. The Gaelic League played 
its part in producing the movement which led to the estab- 
lishment of the Free State. It prepared a public opinion 
which itself brought about the language policy of the Govern- 
ment, which is to provide that the new generation shall have 
a spoken knowledge of the Irish language. It is too soon to 
judge whether or not that policy will achieve its aim, 
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Mr. Ryan’s survey of the historical background of that 
makes an interesting, and at times, a moving book, It 
be ungracious to complain that frequently his sentdnces 
make sense. 
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SOMEWHERE IN SHANSI 


North China Front. By James Bertram. (Macmillan. 15s.) 


Mr. BERTRAM is something more than the first Englishman t 
shake hands with the Commander-in-Chief of the 8th Route 
Army, formerly known in China as the Communist-Bangit 
forces. He is a gallant and a patient traveller, with a gift for 
diplomacy and a useful command of the Chinese language 
He is an effective writer and a tireless assimilator of infory. 
tion, and he has combined these gifts to produce a very yahj, 
able book. 

Its value—which is not evenly distributed—lies in the fact 
that Mr. Bertram saw, and has vividly described, a phase and 
an aspect of China’s attempt to defend herself against aggres. 
sion of which scarcely any other Europeans had the Courage 
and the qualifications to constitute themselves cye-witnesses 
He was in Tokyo when the “China incident” began in July 
1937. From Tokyo (where, “it seemed to me, a general un. 
easiness was discernible that meant more than any private 
anxiety”) Mr. Bertram made his way to Peking, whence he 
is able to summarise in convincing detail the Chinese military. 
débacle in the first weeks of hostilities. After that débécle he 
went coastwise to Tsingtao, inland by rail to Sian, and 5 
joltingly north to Yenan by road. Yenan provides well. 
selected extracts from long interviews with Mao Tse-tung 
and others; and from this capital of lost causes and 
nationalist-communism Mr. Bertram headed east and north 
—against the ebb of routed provincial troops—for the Shansj 
battle-front. He finished up with Ho Lung’s forces to the 
north of Taiyuanfu, and, though he never saw fighting, the 
extent of his journey and the circumstances in which it was 
made reflect the highest credit on him. Mr. Bertram, as he 
modestly claims, “shared as fully as any foreigner may do in 
the life of a Chinese army.” He is an important eye-witness 
of a war whose progress today few find the time to chart and 
whose ultimate significance is little apprehended here. 

Mr. Bertram shares Mr. Edgar Snow’s opinion of the 
Chinese Communist armies. They are (he thinks) the goods; 
in them lies China’s salvation. On form, the probability is 
that he is at least partly right. Even before General Chiang 
Kai-shek dislodged—at (was it?) the sixth attempt—the 
“Reds” from Kiangsi, their politico-military achievements 
had been marked by an un-Chinese effectiveness. Since then 
their leaders have remained unchanged, their policies have 
been improved by substantial modification, and their visitors 
have been unfailingly enthusiastic. 

It is this enthusiasm which (though it nowhere obtrudes 
unduly in North China Front) is in a sense the most dis- 
appointing feature of Mr. Bertram’s rapportage. His 8th 
Route Army, jike Mr. Snow’s, is almost too good to be true. 
Stories about Chinese peasants are, elsewhere, so_ seldom 
success-stories that the unbroken saga of victories won, 
difficutties overcome, loyalties awakened and moral sustained 
becomes, without any disrespect to Mr. Bertram, faintly im- 
plausible. What he saw he describes faithfully, and often 
brilliantly (“the icicles at the ponies’ fetlocks tinkling like 
castanets ”). What he was told he reports fully, in inverted 
commas. ‘The result is all light and no shade, as though Lord 
Kemsley were writing again about the Cabinet. Was there 
no shade? No avoidable blunders or failings or setbacks? 
Mr. Bertram’s book would have been, to at least one student 
of the Chinese, more interesting and more valuable if he had 
been able to discern and diagnose any such. 

But this is wistfulness, not criticism. Mr. Bertram is an 
authority whom only two or three Europeans have the right 
to challenge on his own subject. On some other subjects— 
notably the activities of the Chinese and Japanese air forces 
—he is unexpectedly inaccurate ; and his comparisons of Spain 
with China will recommend themselves only to the woolliest 
ideologists. His book is strongly to be recommended to 
students of the Far East ; but I wish that, after reading it, I 
was not so convinced that defensive preparations, which it 
Hong-kong are (to Mr. Bertram) “ frenzied,” woud have been 
“swiftly and ingeniously improvised” at an 8th Route Army 
stronghold. PETER FLEMING. 
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FICTION 


By KATE O’BRIEN 


Grandma Called It Carnal. By Bertha Damon. (Michael 


Joseph. 73. 6d.) 
The Wild Palms. 
s. 6d.) 
At geim Two Birds. By Flann O’Brien. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 


7.0.B. Detroit. By Wessel Smitter. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


Tus week’s novels come to us, three from America and 
one from Ireland, countries whence various critics, according 
to their bias, are inclined to think the best kinds of fiction 
ge emerging nowadays. And certainly, whatever one may 
think of the general standard of merit of the present handful, 
there is among them one very s‘veet and gracious messenger 
fom New England. 

Grandma Called It Carnal is very badly named, or so one 
thinks when surprised and charmed by the simple grace of 
the first pages—but, of course, by the end of the book’ one 
has got so much adjusted to the author’s point of view, and 
so deeply interested in Grandma’s fastidious and _ terrible 
qusterity, that one forgets that dread of another cheap, glib, 
anti-Victorian joke which the title first evoked. And, indeed, 
it may be of use in attracting to the book many who, coming 
to mock, will stay, if not to pray, at least to muse in gratitude 
over virtues and humours already too long vanished from our 
vulgar world. 

Grandma was born in a village of New England in 1829, 
and she died there in 1925. When she was approaching 
sveaty she took her two orphan granddaughters to live with 
her. They were then aged six and five, and she brought them 
up. “The bringing up went on for nine years, and those 
nine years made a deeper impression on all three of us than 
any other period of our lives. For better, for worse, we none 
of us ever got over it.” Grandma was a disciple of Thoreau 
and an implacable enemy of ‘progress. She was extremely 
poor and extremely civilised. Kerosene lamps, water taps, 
cooking stoves were “carnal.” Indeed, everything was that 
came in with the Industrial Revolution. She would never 
“encourage ” the local train by riding in it. Her life was one 
long battle against ease, and the consequent deterioration of 
individuality and sensory perception, so that naturally, as her 
granddaughter notes affectionately, she was herself, or became 
through her passionate non-carnality, the most exact of 
sensualists. “‘ Chaste, unjaded as her senses were, they were 
keener than those of any sinner in active pursuit of pleasure.” 
For she was a gardener, a very knowledgeable flower-lover, 
a bather in cold well-water, a reader aloud of Shakespeare, 
Milton and the Bible, and an eater, only when truly hungry, 
of vegetables and fruits. “When I came home very hungry, 
I found in the buttery a platter of cold beet greens, and 
Bertha, the way I fel upon those greens and devoured them 


By William Faulkner. (Chatto and Windus. 


was nothing short of carnal.” 


She was a difficult woman, and a very great egoist. “The 
little girls early discovered her wilfulness, and that their sad 
Aunt Martha was the uncomplaining victim of her life of 
dreamy distinction—as someone always has to be. Grandma 
was a shrewd and well-informed debater, but, right or wrong, 
she had to have the last word. In vain they tried to floor her. 
She liked spiders, and would not have them killed. “ Very 
intelligent creatures. I like to watch their bright ways.” 
They thought to down her with the argument that bed-bugs 
are also pretty intelligent. “Not so intelligent,” said 
Grandma, conclusively. 

Perhaps I quote too much and linger too long on a light, 
sweet record which many might describe as entirely unim- 
portant. But I have not found it so. To accuse a writer of 
charm nowadays is practically to kill her stone dead, but Mrs. 
Damon has a grace of mind and pen which, both light and 
tender, does give the reader an easy, old-fashioned sense of 
being charmed along. But there is more than that here: there 
is sureness, concealed strength. Beside the beautifully careful 
Working-up of Grandma’s personality there are grouped, barely 
stroked in in passing, a whole small world of unmistakably 
living men and women, ail true to their time and rlace. And 
about them, in a lovely light, we see their weather, their set- 
ting, their architecture and their ancestry. In _ recording 
Grandma, Mrs. Damon has done for New England rural life 
a the beginning of this century very much what Clarence Day 
did for New York City and the ’eighties in Life With Father. 


His method was as masculine as hers is feminine; instead of his 
very effective foursquare way of statement, hers is airy and 
allusive. Sometimes, but only very, very seldom, she trembles 
towards being arch. But the book is delightful; though 
nostalgic it is true, and though amusing it is civilised. It 
should give universal pleasure. : 

From modest lucidity one turns in something like despair 
to the heat and turgid violence of Mr. Faulkner’s newest work. 
This writer is extraordinarily uneven and, one fee!s, not nearly 
critical enough of himse:f nowadays. The Wild Palms is 
actuaily two novels, the eponymous one and another called 
Old Man. Their chapters alternate regularly, both are set in 
the Mississippi region, they have a certain atmospheric and 
moody echo, each of the other, and both deal with misery, pre- 
senting it through overcnarged and clumsy inarticulateness 
which, though detiberate and sometimes in the past highly 
effective in this author, here has gone to seed and become 
mere laziness. ‘The use of parenthesis throughout this book is 
inexcusable. 

I did not find much interest in either of the stories, though 

Old Man is the better, and contains some descriptions 
of flood and wilderness and weather which are Mr. Faulkner’s 
forte, and which here, too, he often brings off impressively. 
But does a convict, swept from his prison life and to wild, 
awful perils in the Mississippi flood, struggling for his life 
against the waters, and suddenly trying also to rescue a 
pregnant woman from them, really think or feel as follows 
in such a moment? 
“. . that profound and almost lethargic awkwardness which added 
nothing to the sum of that first aghast amazement which had 
served already for the catafalque of invincible dream since even in 
durance he had continued (and with the old avidity, even though 
they had caused his downfall) to consume the impossible pulp- 
printed fables carefully censored and as carefully smuggled into the 
penitentiary. ae 

The convict, the woman and her baby, have a number of 
desperate, violent and exhausting adventures—very exhaust- 
ing anyhow to the reader—and finally he gets back to his 
penitentiary, and is very happy to do so. The hero of The 
Wild Palms begins as a rather touching young doctor in New 
Orleans, goes mad about an entirely improbable and worthless 
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married woman, goes through every kind of misery with her 
for the sake of a physical frenzy between them which again 
is exhausting to read about, and ends up en route for the 
State Penitentiary, having killed her when attempting an 
abortion operation. It is a stormy, wearisome book, choked 
with words and very monotonous. 

Mr. Flann O’Brien writes about Dublin, and seems to realise 
that if you want to do that now you have to be a mighty 
clever boy, with all sorts of tricks up your sleeve, and all the 
best references. This is, I believe, his first novel, and it is a 
brave parade of talent. It is, for one thing, a novel within a 
novel within a novel. That is, the chief narrator, a student 
in University College, makes elaborate notes for a novel he is 
going to write about a publican who always stays in bed, and 
proposes to write a novel about a lot of curious characters, 
who in turn begin to write a novel about him. This maze 
gives a wide field for imaginative exercise, and Mr. O’Brien 
plunges around it most athletically, taking a cue from Joyce, 
not merely about atmospherics in general, but also about the 
fun to be had in parodying famous styles of writing. Inevit- 
ably, anyone who mimics Joyce will also be caught in his slyer 
moments mimicking Sterne ; but Mr. O’Brien finds no trouble 
either in giving us a dash of Gogarty, or a flavour of early 
James Stephens, while his parody of Irish Bardic literature 
is extremely well carried through—but is more likely to 
tickle the Sassenach ear than to please those readers who were 
at school in Ireland when the Celtic Twilight hung deep 
upon the classrooms. For my part, I long ago heard all 
I am ever likely to respond to, in jest or earnest, of the heroes 
and heroics of ancient Ireland. But I like Mr. O’Brien’s 
realistic passages, and his lively undergraduate rudeness. 

F.O.B. Detroit is a story of the life of workers in a great 
motor manufactory. It is interesting in its matter-of-fact de- 
scriptions of the actual routine of such a place, and of the 
anxieties, neuroses and hardships that go with all this fever of 
mass production. But the hero of the story, Russ, who was, 
quite justifiably, an individualist and a rebel, is, alas, portrayed 
very sentimentally indeed, and his sloppy dreams and general 
tone of self-righteousness are boring. 
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John O’ London’s: " The Magic of the East, its drama and 
romance, are here deliciously linked with the sophistication 
of Broadway, the wisecracking of Manhattan. Theirs is a 
book of humour which dissolves in lingering chuckles.” 
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The Lords’ Road Report 


No official statement on the endless problem of the pte 
vention of road accidents has yet been made to compare jg 
lucidity and general common sense with the report iggy 
by the Select Committee of the House of Log 
which has sat in council since the beginning of last year,. j 
is a formidable indictment of nearly every part of our mak. 
shift system of road-building and traffic control, but th 
recommendations it makes for the bettering of the cond. 
tions it considers appalling are thoroughly constructive anj 
practical: It is the work of men of experience who knoy 
their job. They have done it extremely well. 


To Improve Road Conditions 


Although nearly every one of the 200 recommendatiogs 
seem good to the lay mind, there are many the everyday 
road-user will consider outstanding for their refreshing. 
plain common sense. The main plea is, of course, fo; 
properly designed roads, with all the modern safeguards, such 
as multiple tracks, fly-over junctions, roundabouts and th 
segregation of the different forms of traffic; and for th 
organised education of the public in road behaviour which 
they rightly consider to be of prime importance. 
the road improvements suggested are the black-listing of 
those roads which have a high accident-rate: the moving 
back of telegraph-poles from the edge of the roads and th 
removal of trees dangerously near: the abolition of all level 
crossing and blind corners: and the painting of a warning 
across the road 100 yards before each road-sign. Road signs 
they consider should be uniform in colour and design and 
be of the reflecting type. There are far too many varieties 
in use, and “ Informative signs are much more useful than 
danger signs,” they very rightly remark. 


Lower Traffic Lights 


They recommend that all unauthorised signs should ke 
removed and, a most important point, that proper super- 
vision should exist over advertisements in light, many of 
which obscure the traffic lights or render them indistinguish- 
able. Traffic signals they consider too small and placed to 
low. It is extraordinary to think that, although the old high 
sign-posts are illegible from inside a car and the more pro- 
gressive county authorities have erected new ones at eye- 
level, the new traffic lights should deliberately have been 
put at the wrong height. 

Qther recommendations which every road-user must wel- 
come are the extension of the “ courtesy cop ” system to al 
parts of the country, certificates of fitness for second-hand 
cars before sale, stricter penalties for drunken drivers, tall 
lights, tracks and compulsory third-party insurance for 
cyclists, and the abolition of the strident horn. 


The Trippe Non-Dazzling Lamps 

I have now finished testing the “ matched pair ” of Tripp: 
driving lights, and I find that the claims of the makers are 
well justified. They give a very wide beam of light, quite 
exceptionally powerful and, at the official height and dis 
tance, 3 ft. 6 ins. and 25 yds., really devoid of dazzle. 
Actually there was no dazzle at all at much greater distances, 
the quality of the light being peculiarly soft and diffused. 
As they were set by the makers they did not light up the 
road far enough to enable me to drive at any speed with 
safety, but after several experiments I found the best post 
tion. At this I could drive along a straight road with 4 
tarred surface devoid of any reflection at about 40 miles a 
hour on a rainy night. I waited for that rainy night because, 
from long experience and the need of spectacles, I know 
how much rain cuts down light. And this rain was of 
cats-and-dogs type, the windscreen streaming and the wipe 
beaten. 
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=== 477 OXFORD ST. Wi — 


The newest publications | 


Make vour plans from Maps, 


1790. 

















Would YOU 
have left them to 
their fate? 





‘Tay are calling to you for rescue — 600,000 
of them, many of them little children. In the land that 


gave them birth they have been stripped of well-nigh 
every human right, even the right to earn a living. 
Hunted, degraded, slowly starved — if we leave them 
to their fate the only mercy they can pray for is a 
speedy death. 

Tue Lord Baldwin Fund for Refugees has been set 
up to give temporary shelter to these poor victims of 
hate until they can be permanently settled overseas. 
While here they will not be allowed to take the jobs of British 
workers or receive unemployment benefit. 

WILL you not help to give them back the right to 
live? Send your donation to Lord Baldwin now — 
before it is too late! 


TEAR OUT THIS FORM NOW 


| Here is my gift to the Lord Baldwin Fund for Refugees. | 


ad 


| £ s. d. YOU CAN HAND IN THIS FORM With your 
ia gift at any branch of any bank in 
the country, or post it with a cheque | 
or postal order to The Lord Baldwin 
Fund, Bloomsbury House, London, 


| Amount 


by cash cheque postal or money order. 
(Please write in BLOCK CAPITALS and cross W.C.1.Cheques etc. should be crossed 
ut the inapplicable word and made out as foliows :— 


: LORD BALDWIN FUND FOR REFUGEES | 


The Executive Committee consists of representatives nominated by ch of England, the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Federal Counci F Ch reaprate hurch of S ne ag ty “sonar 
Cathal Church the Pederal Canc ep Fre Church Char chef Salant Jewish Community, y 


This advertisement is one of a series issued by the Committee of the 
Lord Baldwin Fund to tell the public about its aims and activities. 
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A Severe Test 


At this setting I still had the very wide beam, and, so 
far as I could see, from the driving seat of another car, the 
normal ups and downs of a secondary road in Gloucester- 
shire made no difference to the comfort of the oncoming 
driver. I tried various combinations, switching off one or 
other of the lights to see if it made things easier for other 
people, but there was very little in it. The cutting out of 
one light reduces the illumination, spoils the pattern of it, 
and does not seem to make any perceptible difference. With 
the nearside light alone, which throws the wide beam, you 
can still drive at good speed, but not with the other. The 
road was specially chosen because it has neither hedges nor 
trees, both of which help enormously to floodlight the road. 
The lamps got no help of any sort, and I thought they came 
very well out of the test. They are made by Trippe Lights, 
Limited, 87, Victoria Street, S.W., and they cost, with the 
intensity control (not fitted in my case), £8 8s.; the other 
sets, £7 12s. 6d. and £6 6s. 


Tim Healy’s Pass 


I heard the name and looked on the map—a fairly reliable 
map, printed in Scotland— and found neither pass nor Tim 
Healy nor any suggestion of a road. I asked about it and 
received the expected variety of Irish replies. It was too 
bad for a car, it was the finest road in the entire Barony that 
ever I saw, it had no existence, though Tim himself, God 
rest his soul, was dead these many years. The peculiar 
Irish gift of annihilating time in any report finally had its 
effect and I was shamed into asking who and when Tim 
Healy had been. He sounded as if he had served Ireland 
in Cromwell’s time and not in mine. It was a shock to 
hear the truth, as great perhaps as any I could have received 
if I asked a Frenchman when Clémenceau had lived. 


An Irish Road 


I had not yet fully recovered from this humiliation (they 
were very kind to me about it, of course) when I came to 
the foot of the pass and tried to follow its purposeless 
windings over the dark face of the mountain. It seemed 
to me wholly appropriate to Tim, to the Ireland of to-day 
and the Ireland of all the years, the embodiment of an ideal, 
vague and direct (it goes straight ahead where other and 
less inspired roads would waver), magnificent, a personal 
achievement. Who can explain things Irish? Tim’s Pass 
is as modern as the latest Alpine road, and every yard of it 
might have been there since the days of Tyrone. 


9” 


““ Si monumentum . . 


Cn most other passes you wait to get to the top in order 
to enjoy them. On Tim you crawl a little way up, stop 
for half an hour, creep on, and when you do reach the 
summit get out and walk back to some vantage-point you 
thought you had missed. You repeat the process on che 
other side. From almost any hait on either side you look 
out over scenery which has no counterpart anywhere in 
the world, the deep blue mountains of Kerry and Cork, the 
mirror of Bantry Bay cracked into a thousand pieces by the 
silver swirl of the tide, and burnished in a thousand places 
by the play of sun and shadow; the flash of the far-off 
Atlantic; the peace of the Kenmare river. Whatever he did 
or did not do for Ireland Tim Healy’s name will not be 
forgotten. He has given travellers something new to see. 


JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest 
price payable must be given, as well as the type of body 
required. No advice can be given on the purchase, «ale or 
exchange of used cars.] 








FINANCE AND INVESTMEN7 
By CUSTOS 


It says a good deal not merely for the technical stp 

of stock markets but for the morale of investors that this 
week’s political developments have produced only a trick 
of selling. There has, of course, been some liquidation of 
gilt-edged stocks from the Continent and dealers have ha 
to satisfy some few selling orders from domestic invest, 
who have felt constrained to increase their liquidity, Aq 
to this a fairly substantial demand for dollars against of. 
ings of sterling in the foreign exchange market, and you 
have a pretty complete picture of the effects of crisis in the 
City. Naturally enough, there has been a complete drying 
up of buying, and prices have been adjusted downward x 
a precautionary measure, but nobody will deny that th 
behaviour of markets has been thoroughly satisfactory. Moy 
investors have been content, in my view, quite justifiably, 
hold on to sound shares on the better ole theory. If th 
worst should happen, most equity shares (e.g., armament, 
metal, food, coal, &c.) should prove at least as good holdings 
as cash in the bank. 

This is all very disappointing, I admit, in relation to the 
really encouraging news from the economic front. Rail 
traffics are definitely improving, and there is ample evidence 
of industrial recovery in the latest figures of tinplate, textile 
and motor trade activity. As things are, good news finds no 
reflection in rising share quotations, but does help to stiffen 
the resisting power of markets. I will not venture eny fore. 
cast of political events, but it is clear enough that if happily 
the horizon clears the current level of quotations will dis- 
appear overnight. Meantime, investors may rest content 
that their attitude of stoical calm is not merely praiseworthy 
from the national standpoint, but is good business sens 
as well. 

* * * * 


CABLE AND WIRELESS DIVIDEND 


Having written hopefully of the prospects of Cable and 
Wireless (Holdings) I will not pretend to be surprised that the 
4 per cent. dividend is maintained. Once or twice in recent 
months I have had my doubts, especially in the light ot 
political developments which must dictate caution to any 
board of directors, but here it is—the full 4 per cent. and the 
Ordinary stock has actually risen a few points to 43. What 
might the price not have been in “ good markets”? At least 
20 points higher. . . . As things are, stockholders will have 
to content themselves with the knowledge that the company’s 
revenue has not suffered appreciably despite the introduction 
of the Empire flat rate scheme. 

Until the full accounts appear, it is impossible to tell 
whether Cable and Wireless (Holdings) has had to draw on 
its carry-forward to pay the 4 per cent. dividend, but it is 
reassuring to be told that the operating company has paid 
34 per cent., against 34 per cent. for 1937, without dipping 
into the £300,000 specially set aside in 1937 in anticipation 
of the reduction in charges. This is a surprisingly good 
achievement in face of the falling off of roughly 12; per cent. 
in the published monthly traffics, which suggested a decline 
of over £600,000 in gross revenue. Allowing for the saving 
on the Beam Rental from March rst, 1938, the indicated 
reduction in the operating company’s net profit is about 
£400,000, leaving the actual figure at about £860,000. As 
the amount now declared in dividend payable to the holding 
company is £975,000, it seems that other factors, such as 
operating economies and certain additional concessions from 
the Government, have been at work. 


* * * * 
A HIGH YIELD 


So far as Cable and Wireless (Holdings) is concerned, the 
gross receipts from the operating company would appear to 
be reduced from £1,050,000 to £890,500, or by £159,500. 
In practice the income from the operating company passes 
to the holding company by a tortuous route. The capital 
of the operating combine is held by the “oid” cable com- 
panies, and these, in turn, pass on their dividend income t 
(Continued on page 650) 
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FAMOUS MEN PLEAD HUMANITY’S CAUSE 


MR. 
WINSTON 
CHURCHILL 


writes : 


“The Roya! Cancer 
Hospital is doing work 
of which the Nation 
should be proud. It 
is fighting this fell 
disease—trying to es- 
tablish its cause and 
discover a Cure—pro- 
viding beds for patients and keeping those who are 
inoperable free from pain. If those who have contem- 
plated, even for an instant, the possibility of being 
one day themselves in the clutch of cancer, subscribe to 
the fund, the present difficulty of raising sufficient 
money to continue the work should be easily overcome.” 


Please send a Gift to the Treasurer 


The Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - . LONDON, S.W.3 





The Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, P.C., C.H., M.P. 





THEY 
DESERVE 
YOUR 
HELP 


These men are three typical examples 
of the 110 Patients in our Home for 
whom we care. 

HE Patient on the left was a Ship’s Purser, lost his 
arm in an accident in 1909 and lost the power of 


his legs through disease in 1919. Has now been a 
Patient in the Home for 10 years. 

The Patient in the middle was a Commercial Traveller 
and a Company’s Secretary; married, with two young 
children, and has been suffering from tremors in the 
hands and feet for the last eight years. He came to our 
Home two years ago. 

The Patient on the right was manager of a Stationery 
business until Paralysis of the legs forced him to give 
up in 1922, Is 54 years of age and has now been a 
Patient in the Home for three years. 

We also Visit, and provide Pensions for 300 Patients living 
with relations or friends. 
Please help us in this yreat work. Contribu- 
tions will be gratefully received by the 
Secretary, 73, Cheapside, E.C.2. Tel.: City 2184. 


THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 


.of the middle-class) 
STREATHAM, LONDON, S.W.16. 











FEW charities have so deeply impressed the writer of these notes as 
the work of John Groom’s Crippleage and Flower Girls’ Mission. 
Founded by the late John A. Groom and the Seventh Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, its beneficent work has been continued for over 70 years. 

The most striking feature of the work is the training of crippled girls 
in the making of artificial flowers at Clerkenwell, and at Edgware 
Way. At Edgware there are over 200 girls working in the most 


delightful environment in a thoroughly up-to-date factory. In the 
grounds are a number of homes, where the girls live in freedom and 
comfort. This tiny village includes a Hall for worship and a Hospital. 


The astonishing craft of the girls must be seen to be believed. Ex- 
quisite flowers of all kinds are made and almost vie with nature in 
their beauty. All the workers are handicapped, some blind, and one 
without hands. The workroom constitutes a hive of happy and 
cheery industry. 

The training enables these crippled girls to lead useful, self-respecting 
lives. Many equally sad cases are longing for admission, but the 
number is controlled by the subscriptions received. 

In addition to the unique work mentioned, there is a John Groom’s 
Orphanage at Clacton-on-Sea, having the entire maintenance of 200 
girls . . . also at Clacton a Holiday Home for crippled girls. 


Contributions NEEDED NOW. Illustrated report can be had from: 


JOHN GROOM'S CRIPPLEAGE & FLOWER GIRLS’ MISSION 


37 Sekforde St., London, E.C.!. N.B.—Sample Rose sent for 3d. in stamps 





“ORDEALS 
you can help 
them face 


Over 66,000 iives have been saved 
from shipwrecks round our’ shores 
in the last 115 years. 

Your help in this heroic work is 
needed. 

It costs little more than one penny 
a year from each one of our 
population. Anything you can afford 
to send will help these brave men in 
their perilous task. 


| ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gdns., London, S.W.1 
The EARE OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 
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ROYAL MAIL 














BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL §T., 8.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER - CARDIFF - GLASGOW 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 648) 


the holding concern. In reaching the figure of £159,500 
as the indicated reduction in the amount transferred for 1938 
I have assumed that the old cable companies have again fully 
distributed their income, and I have also allowed for the fact 
that 8.67 per cent. of the operating company’s dividend now 
goes to the Government, which holds that percentage of the 
equity. 


How, then, has Cable and Wireless (Holdings) managed to 
maintain the 4 per cent. rate on its own highly-geared ordi- 
nary stock? It may be, as I have hinted, that the full 
accounts will show that the carry-forward, which is ample 
for the purpose, has been substantially reduced. Even this 
seems doubtful, however, in the light of the increased divi- 
dend just announced by Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph, the 
manufacturing concern. This company has not merely 
raised its 1938 dividend from 9 to 12 per cent., but has 
declared a 3 per cent. tax free bonus. This implies an 
additional £145,000 for Cable and Wireless (Holdings) which 
goes far to offset the reduction in income from the operating 
company. At 43, Cable Ordinary £100 stock is still quoted to 
include the 4 per cent. dividend. Ex the dividend the price 
is reduced to 40, at which the yield is a full 10 per cent. At 
84 the 54 per cent. cumulative preference stock yields over 
64 per cent. I would not sell either stock at these depressed 
levels. 

*« x * * 


BRITISH OXYGEN PROGRESS 


It is good to see such a progressive undertaking as British 
Oxygen bringing its accounting methods into line with its 
splendid technical achievements by issuing a statement of 
consolidated profits. Last year, it seems, profits on this basis 
rose from £1,118,996 to £1,162,675 and, after allowing for 
depreciation and income-tax, net consolidated profit was 
£10,500 higher at £581,064. Once again the ordinary divi- 
dend is to be 17 per cent., which is shown to be covered 
by a comfortable margin and allocations to general reserve 
and special provisions against assets, apart from depreciation, 
amount to £112,160, against £59,901 a year ago. The board 
has therefore followed its traditionally conservative policy, 
as is obviously fitting in current conditions. 


Stockholders will be encouraged by the 1938 results which’ 


demonstrate that the group’s expansion has merely been 
slowed down but not arrested by the setback in general 
industrial activity. To judge from the balance-sheet the 
additional funds raised last July by the issue of 1,000,000 
5 per cent. second preference shares have not yet found full 
employment. Fixed assets have increased by only £230,000, 
whereas the proceeds of the issue were over £1,100,000. Cash 
has risen by £33,600 to £388,082, and a bank loan, which 
appeared in the 1937 balance-sheet at £200,000, has been 
repaid. At 67s. 6d. British Oxygen £1 ordinary units yield 
54 per cent. While I think the speculative possibilities for 
the near future are fully discounted, I advise investment 
holders not to sell. 


Venturers’ Corner 


These results from the Union-Castle Mail Steamship 
Company are really disappointing. I had hoped—and the 
chairman’s review justified such hopes—that profits would 
enable the company to resume ordinary dividends with a 
modest payment for 1938. The accounts show that not even 
the preference dividends were fully earned. Net revenue, 
after depreciation, fell last year from £446,833 to £66,204, 
and it is only by crediting £105,685 from taxation reserve 
not required that the preference dividend has been covered 
and the carry forward raised by some £39,000 to- £189,836. 
Obviously, the Union-Castle has felt the full brunt of the 
decline in freight rates and the volume of trade, and it has 
also suffered from the suspension of refined gold shipments 
from the Cape. 


On the Stock Exchange the market’s surprise and dis- 
appointment have been reflected in a fall in the £1 ordinary 
units from 13s. to 8s. 6d., which seems to me to do less than 
justice to the position, uninspiring as it is. So far as gold 





shipments are concerned, there is a reasonable pros 

a resumption, but it is also clear that the company’s shi 
building and re-engining commitments will involye 
annual repayments in the next few years. Even 80, the 
equity of a company with such up-to-date and wellda 
ciated assets seems to me to be worth more than the 
market price. Holders who have bought higher up » 
certainly consider averaging, as a resumption of gold 
ments should make a considerable difference to this yen’: 
revenue. : 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


GRID’s STRIKING PROGRESS 


TuHE Central Electricity Board occupy the position of whole 
sale distributors of electricity in this country, owni the 
“grid” and transmitting the output of selected genera 
stations to the retail distributors. They are authorised une 
their statutory powers to pay interest on their stocks OUt of 
capital in the early years of development, but it is a striking 
testimony to their rapid progress that they were in 1938 abe 
to pay the whole of that interest out of current 
Interest on the £36,725,000 of capital allocated to general pur. 
poses have been charged to revenue, although the board yas 
only obliged to pay interest on £9,550,000 from revenue 4nd 
had another four years’ grace before they are obliged to am 
their full interest. Moreover, they had a substantial matgin 
over for other purposes. 


Trading revenue for 1938 amounted to £2,754,368, a 
advance of £739,860. The advance was helped, but only to 
the extent of about £75,000, by the abnormally cold spell las 
Christmas. After meeting interest charges a sum of £87603 
is applied to stock redemption, and the balance to be carried 
forward is increased by £429,041. In 1937 the board provided 
interest on £25,895,000 of stock, applied £535,032 to redemp. 
tion, and increased the undivided balance by £341,817. 


* * * * 


CHEAPENING ELECTRICITY 


To justify its position as a State-instituted semi-monopoly 
the Central Electricity Board has, of course, to do more than 
earn a profit and secure the position of itse stockholders, It 
has to cheapen the distribution of electricity. The 1938 report 
makes out an excellent case for the Board under that heading, 
Costs per unit in the steam stations under the Board’s contr 
were steeply reduced by a total of 22 per cent. between 1932 
and 1935. Since then a sharp rise in the cost of fuel has of- 
set further economies in other directions. The cost of fuel 
(which is outside the Board’s control) rose from 14s. 9d. per ton 
in 1935 to 2os. 3d. per ton in 1938. Excluding fuel, production 
costs continued to fall, and the 1938 figure without fuel was 37 
per cent. below the 1932 level. 


* * * * 


EQUITY AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 


The Equity and Law Life Assurance Society is one of those 
institutions which have expanded very rapidly in the last few 
years. In 1932 it was a comparatively small institution, with 
total funds of around £10,000,000. In 1938 this total had risen 
to £30,000,000, and it could be counted an institution of siz 
and importance. Sir Dennis Herbert’s address last week was 
concerned largely with those problems which are peculiar to4 
rapidly growing insurance business. He pointed out that 4 
large increase in new business necessarily involves an addi- 
tional burden on the funds during the period of increase, s0 
that so far from bringing an immediate increase in profits, a 
rapid growth causes a temporary reduction or at least a post- 
ponement of profits. For these reasons an insurance office 
which has long had a large established business is often 
averse to an abnormal increase in new business. 


But a sound small business such the Equity and Law was 
seven years ago can, he said, legitimately accept a large amoutt 
of new business so long as it adheres to sufficiently stringent 
actuarial reserves. As to those reserves Sir Dennis is in 10 
doubt. He announced that in the valuation of the subsidiary 
companies alone there was an undisclosed reserve of neatly 
£500,000, that assets not shown in the balance-sheet fully 
cover the investment depreciation, leaving the investment 
reserve of £100,000 intact. The Equity and Law has acquired 
at slightly under par 50 per cent. of the Preference shares all 
224 per cent. of the Ordinary shares of Western Ground Rents, 


which has acquired the Bute Estate at Cardiff. In Sir Dennis 
Herbert’s view, the ordinary shares should acquire -. br ue 
J. D. M. 


substantially over par. 
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- fully Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, to-morrow. But to carry on our good work we urgently 
wo Sue ec Office: 17, eset suaanieamiani iisats W.c2 00,000 need your help. 14/- will provide for one child for a 
quit eserve Fund 0° we- ee ee £2,475,000 week. Will you please send a_ gift to Director, 
Cur R a £2, 000, 000 . ~ ? 
ee pfeserveL iability of Proprietors under the (Charter A £4-500, ao pont H. [LDREN” °S AID SOCIETY 
k, which 1 B throughout Austraha anc ew 
ee eee crete ie Tecra af’ Credit and Drafts, aise CHIL 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. Patron H.M. the King Zst. 1856 Incorporated by XH cae, 
value H Deposits for fixed periods received. 17, LEIGHAM COURT ROAD, STREATHAM, S.W 
. M. oe 
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Photography “THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD 
SECOND SERIES—No. 6 
WHAT DO WE OWE TO ; ' 
[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will b 
PHOTOGRAPHY ? sender of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword 


By W. R. AYLING 


WHEN the amateur takes his (and may I include her?) camera 
for an outing, numerous others do likewise, and noting the pro- 
portion of fellow men who carry and use a camera, are apt to 
think of the “snapshotter” as the salt of the photographic 
earth. Actually the amateur photographer consumes less than 
15 per cent. of the total output of photographic materials. The 
remainder is utilised by science and industry in its many 
activities. The professions use their quota and medical men, 
formerly enthusiastic amateurs, now use the apparatus in their 
daily work. In the scientific field, photography in the labora- 
tory has become a daily task and some of the results obtained 
can only be made visible to the human eye because the photo- 
graphic plate or film will record phenomena which take place 
in light of a wavelength beyond the range of the eye to inte- 
grate. For example, details of the structure of some materials 
are so fine that ultra-violet light of very short wavelength is 
necessary to observation. Certain photographic emulsions are 
manufactured especially to record this, and the eye may observe 
on the plate, or on a print made therefrom, detail which it 
cannot see in the original. Photography through the micro- 
scope is not difficult, especially if devices designed for the 
purpose are utilised, and a great deal of pleasure can be gained 
by those interested in botany, biology and a thousand and one 
other branches of science, using a quite ordinary camera with 
a medium power microscope and one of the special adaptors 
sold to link the one with the other. This type of work always 
appeals to me personally because while it adds to one’s pleasure 
extra education is being provided. Sometimes the knowledge 
gained can be used in that particular branch of industry in 
which we are interested, and which provides the means of 
livelihood. 

Modern astronomy is only made possible by photography and 
reveals the light of heavenly bodies long before they are visible 
to the eye even with the telescope. Spectroscopy and spectrum 
analysis are other branches of the photographer’s art which are 
finding increasing use each year. In the metallurgical trades 
the camera is a very valuable tool, and is often used with infra- 
red or ultra-violet light to indicate what is not visible except 
through the photographic plate. To the legal profession photo- 
graphy means much. Unauthorised alterations to documents 
and cheques, routine copying of records and storage figure 
largely. In the recent crisis many thousands of record cards 
and papers were copied by photography and the negatives 
stored away from the likely scene of trouble. There is no 
doubt that this procedure will be followed, wherever valuable 
records exist, so that in the event of fire destroying the originals 
duplicates will be available. In this centenary year of photo- 
graphy, 1939, it is fitting that we should all remember the debt 
that we owe to the men who first discovered and practised 
the art of the camera. 

Bank and insurance officials can save time and trouble 
through loss of important documents by copying them properly 
and filing the negatives in such a manner that they will last for 
years without deterioration. Architects and constructional en- 
gineers can make records by photography in a fraction of the 
time which would be required for sketching, and there is no 
doubt that those engaged in similar pursuits often desire to 
record bits of carving in situ or other works of art in stone, 
steel or wood, but of which they have no time to make a 
detailed drawing. Almost all this type of photography may be 
considered as documentary. The art of arrangement does not 
enter into the question, although lighting should do so. The 
picture should provide detail, even in the shadow, and should 
illustrate the texture and nature of the material. The correct 
exposure when making the photograph is most important here. 
A small photo-electric cell is useful and is quite easily used. 
Any camera can be adapted for the purpose, roll film, miniature 
or plate camera, old-fashioned or modern, but a stand should 
be employed to ensure rigidity, because camera shake is fatal 
to good results. Several new films have been introducd since 
I last wrote for the pages of this journal, and both Kodak and 
Ilford have produced extra fine-grained films of fast speed ; 


to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword 4 
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envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday, 
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will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solyti 
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ACROSS 


Three points after a con- 
fused work of Dickens (9). 
Keats with 
emperor (5). 

Speed contests gone arbo- 
real (5). 

Feline resort in the Duchy 
(9). 

Clemenceau familiarly faces 
the devouring element— 
but not fire (9). 

People frozen nearly half 
the night (5). 

She cried among 
foreign crops (4). 
Dab (10). 


the 


Not = struck _ intentionally 


4). 

Foster a herb from_ the 
stage (5). 

He makes matters level be- 
tween the holy man and his 
offspring (9). 

One of the things of war 
associated with the name 


of Mr. Blunden (9). 


. A military. nucleus (5). 
. Body (5). . 
. It makes Amy ill, Sir (9). 


DOWN 


. School-house (7). 
. Greet Nice to become it (9). 
. A free partial translation of 


“concerning us” (6). 


. Tom Bowling 3 short one? 


Take a chance! (7) 


5/19. ‘There is no_ pleasure in 
misquotation, but inexperi- 
ence may not steer clear of 


it (14). (Four words.) 
6. It’s used in 1 across (8), 
7. Conversely atmospheric 
weight (5). 
8. The soldier in relation to 
Sidney (7). 


15. Riparian Northumbrian (9), 

16. In the Intelligence Depart- 
ment the politician is above 
tradition (8). 

17. Unaspirated havens (7). 

18. “ The best of , to te 
spect myself” (7) 

21. Have a shot at this! (7) 

22. You probably have it in 
hand (6). 

24. Its neighbour suffered from 
inflation (5). 





SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 5 








rT 1 el Le, me ial 
COUND FOOLS: 
<M c Moll ell c 
ONS'SC REPT IO 
<4 : 
MISS I'ONARIE 
REN 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of The Spectator Crossword No. 5 (Second 
Series) is Mr, N. E. F. Corbett, Orchard Cottage, Fetchatt, 
Surrey. 


———— 





WESTMINSTER, Vic 0283. 8/6, 6/6, 4/6, 2/6, Bookable 


Evgs. 8.30. Wed., Sat., 2.30. T. S. ELIOT’S BOLD EXPERIMENT. 


THE FAMILY REUNION 


Helen Have, 


Michael Redgrave, Catherine Lacey. 


FINAL PERFORMANCE SAT. EVENING, APRIL 22nd. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES 


ili er line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
af ttf CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
he charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
3}°% for insertions 5 5°o.for 13 ; 74% for 26 ; and10% 
je 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Y 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
» omar insertion not later than Tuesday of each week, 


: PERSONAL 


LADY had £10c recently for a 15-02. Georgian 
Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 
W. E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me 
Libera! Prices, fewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 
nts of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal 
colamn, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday.— 
R. J. Davies, 123 New Bond Street, W.1. May 2437. 
ii — ; 
ETECTIVES.—Divorce. I nquiries, &c Terms 
] moderate. Consultations tree.— UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
rives, 12 Henrietta St. W.C.2, TEM. BAR 8594. 




















No other ninepence—well or wisely spent 
Brings TOM LONG smokers such complete content ! 











CINEMAS 
CADEMY CINEMA 
£ Oxford Street, Ger. 2981 
FRANCOISF ROSAY 
as the lion-tamer! 
In her most Spectacular réle 
“LES GENS DU VOYAGE” (A) 
“The frankest film I have seen”’ ... Evg. Standard. 
JERKELEY Cinema, Berkeley Street. May. 8505. 
) SIMONE SIMON and HARRY BAUR in a romantic 
Russian drarna “Les Yeux Noirs” (A) (Black Eyes). 





—_———_——_ 











(OMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
d (Under Distinguished Patronage.) 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professiona! men, Politicians or Business men. 

INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply 170 Queen’s Gate,S.W.7. (Tel. Kensington 3228.) 

8 tay Pty a Secretarial Training College.South 
Molton St., W.1. Founded 1910. May. 5306-8, 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


(OLSTON'S BOARDING SCHOOL, STAPLE- 
TON, BRISTOL. 


The HEADMASTERSHIP of this Secondary School, 
regulated by a Scheme of the Board of Education, will 
shortly be vacant, and the Governors invite applica- 
tions for the post. 

Candidates must be Graduates of a University in the 
United Kingdom or hold equivalent qualification, and 
Must not be over 45 years of age. Salary £600 p.a., 
rising to £800 and Free Board, Service and Residence 
for Headmaster and Family. The School has accom- 
modation for nearly 200 boys. 

Forms of Application and further particulars may be 
obtained from the undersigned by whom Applications 
should be received not later than Monday, 8th May, 


1939. 
GERALD H. BELOE 
Clerk to the Governors, 
Merchants’ Hall, Bristol 1. 


D*® WILLIAMS’ ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, DOLGELLY. : 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD- 
MISTRESS which will become vacant at the end of 
the Spring Term, 1940. 

Applicants must hold an Honours Degree in Arts or 
Science of a British University. Boarding School expe- 
Tience is desirable. The salary offered is £750 per 
annum resi;lent. 

The School is recognised by the Board of Education. 
Tt was founded in 1875, the endowment dating from 
1711. There is accommodation for 200 boarders and 
100 day girls. 

Applications, together with twenty copies each of not 
more than three testimonials (to be typewritten or 
Printed) should be sent to the CLERK To THE Gov- 
ERNORS, Dr. Williams’ School, Dolgelly, not later than 
Monday, May 22nd. No special forms of application 
are supplied. 





PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


age BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 
. COLLEGE, 37, Lansdown Road, Bedford. 
Principal, Muss STANSFELD; Vice-Principal, Muss 
T. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of gymnastics. The course of training extends 
over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
icket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 














SEA TOURS 


MARSEILLES 
& EGYPT 


The popular City & Hall liners bound for 
India and Ceylon afford excellent facilities 
for short holiday voyages. 


Sailings from Liverpool : 
20th May, 17th & 24th June, Ist & 22nd_ uly 


Fares : 
Marseilles : £10 single, £16 return 
Port Said : £18 single, £32 return 
tickets interchangeable with other 


MADEIRA & 
CAPETOWN 


Travelling by the well-known Ellerman & 
Bucknall liners en route to South Africa 
gives an opportunity of an enjoyable sixteen 
days’ tour allowing six days ashore at 


Feturn lines. 


Madeira. 
First-class Fares: £10 single, £18 return 
Return tickets interchangeable with other lines. 


The return voyage to Capetown occupies 
45 days allowing five days ashore. 


First-class Fares : £40 single, £72 return 


Sailings from London : 
27th May, 24th June, 22nd July, 19th August 


Ellerman Lines 


| 104-6 Leadenhall St., London E.C.3, or local agents 


| 








Apparently 
Hair is different 
from Cars and 


{nsurance.... 


| Tell a man his car needs a Tecalemit ora 
| Castrol overhaul every 500 miles and he 
| will not go altogether unheeding, neither 
will he shy at the suggestion that personal 
and household insurance is a timely pre- 
caution. But tell him his hair needs some 
sort of attention and the average man 
forgets to remember. The fact is that 
every man nearing forty can wisely give 
a few minutes each day to the care of his 
hair. If he will but do that simple thing, 
there would not be so many instances of 
thinning “‘ on top ” or at the temples. 


There is a lot of bunkum spoken and written about 
“Hair,” but we have chosen to speak the blun: 
truth. We can help you to stop thinning hair if i. 
has begun, but it would be even more profitable 
to you to learn how, without further assistance of 
any kind, you can prevent the beginning of hair 
troubles. ‘Healthy Hair,” which explains all 
this, is an informative book full of helpful hints 
and is available to all, for 
the asking. When you get 
it, please turn at once to 
page 9. 


HUXTER 
hair treatments 


Our individual advice goes all over the world. 
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Dryden House 
Station Parade London, S.W.12 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


\ ONKTON COMBE SCHOOL, near Bath. 
A SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. will be held June 6 & 
7. Awards: £80 p.a. & £60 p.a. scholarships ; 2 Exhi- 
bitions of £25 p.a.; & for sons of clergy 2 Exhibitions 
of £40 p.a.—Application forms, etc., from SECRETARY. 





[J NIVERSITY OF LONDON 





POSTGRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS 
The University will shortly proceed to award TWO 
UNIVERSITY POSTGRADUATE TRAVELLING 
STUDENTSHIPS each of the value of £275 for one 
year, and NINE POSTGRADUATE STUDENT- 
SHIPS of the value of £150. The Studentships are 
open to both Internal and External Graduates of the 
University. Applications (on a prescribed form) must 
reach the Academic Registrar, University of London, 
The Senate House, W.C.1 (from whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtaimed), not later than 1st May, 1939. 
February, 1939. 
I ’ PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examina- 
tion will be held on May 23rd, 1939, for about 
SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz., THREE or 
FOUR of £100 per annum and FOUR of £60 to £30 


per annum. Entries close on MAY 17th, 1939.—For 
further particulars and Entry Forts apply to the 
HEADMASTER. 








EDUCATIONAL 
"4 CKWORTH SCHOOL, NEAR PONTEFRACT, 
d Founded 1779 by the Society of Friends (Quakers). 


HFADMASTER: W. A. COOPER, M.A., M.Sc. 
HEADMISTRESS: HELEN M. NEATBY, M.A, 


BROAD GENERAL EDUCATION UP TO 
HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED 
ANNUALLY 


| RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


| 
Careful Training for Life Work. 
| 
| 





Guidance in Leisure Pursuits. 
| EXCELLENT FOOD (OWN FARM). GARDENS. 


| ? ‘ 
Esta.e of 340 Acres, with large Playing Fields, 
| Modern Swimming Bath, Gymnasium, and Library. 


Fees Moderate. Apply to Bursar for Prospectus, etc. 


DAVIES’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
Special Courses for Graduates. 
Details of SCHOLARSHIP ExAM.: April 24, from 
| Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.1r. Park 9871/4. 
} Residential Club at 22 Holland Park, W.11. 





HOME CIVIL, CONSULAR, F.O. AND TAXES 
| PrivATE & Group TUITION FROM EXPERIENCED TUTORS 
WRITE or TELEPHONE for NEW PROSPECTUS 
| DA ES’S 
1 Holland Park, W.11r. Park 9871/4. 


| Sussex House, 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


| QicHoeLs FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
|b TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information about Schools 
in England and abroad forwarded free of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053 


| 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


‘T. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, Herts.— 
Nes An Examination will be held on June 17th for the 
award of FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to 
boy boarders, ages t3-14}.—Apply to THE Bursar. 


QT. SCHOOL. 


N ee 
A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION wil! be held 
on May 30th and 31st and June Ist, 1939. 

Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50, and 
several Exhibitions of £30. There are also Clerical 
and Service Bursaries.—Further information may 
be obtained from the Bursar, St. Edward’s School, 
Oxford. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
1\R. WILLIAMS SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, 
D NORTH WALES. 








EDWARD’S 











Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 
HEAD-MISTRESS 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 


rYYHE LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY) 
l WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognised 
by Board of Education. This well-known School for 
Girls now occupies large modern premises in most 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examinations 
to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. All 
games, riding and swimming. Individual attention 
assured. Entire charge if desired. Illustrated prospectus, 
—Apply PRINCIPALS. 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 

1 EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
F Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W.8. 








ITERARY Typew rtg., Trans.,&c. \promptly yex.MSS 
dts. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McF TARLANE(C), The Study, 96MarinePde. »Leigh-on-Sea 








LECTURES 

( \ONW AY ME MORIAL L EC’ TURE. ~- Miss 
Marjorie Bowen will deliver the Thirtieth Lecture, 
entitled “Ethics in Modern Art,” at Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square, W.C. 1, on Wednesday, April 19th, 
Chair to be taken by Dr. Herbert Read, M.A., at 
7p.m. Admission free. Reserved seats 1s.—Tickets 

to o be obtained from c onway Hall. 








‘OUTH PL ACE ETHIC AL SOCIETY, Conway 
‘ Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn. — Sunday, 
April 16th, at II a.m., Dr. Marie Johada: “ Austria, 
1918—1938.” 6.30 p.m., Concert Chamber Music. 
Admission free. Visitors welcome. 


[J NIVERSITY OF 


Two Lectures entitled (1) “ T HE PRESE ah STATUS 
OF OUR VIEWS ON HUMAN TION, 

and (2) “ THE RACIAL FALLACIES AND REALI- 
TIES OF EUROPEAN PEOPLES ” will be given by 


DR. A. HRDL ICKA (Curator of the Division of 
Physical ae, at the National Museum, Wash- 
ington) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
(Gower Street, W.C.1) on APRIL 26th and 28th at § p.m. 
At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. 
D. M. S. Watson, F.R.S. (Jodrell Professor of Zoology 
and Comparative Anatomy in the University). Lantern 
illustrations. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
S. J. WORSLEY, 
___ Academic Registrar. 


- LONDON. 





FOR THE TABLE 


. MPIRE COFFEE—3 Ibs. finest Kenya Coffee, 
vu freshly roasted, berry or ground, for §s. 6d., post 
paid in United Kingdom. —Write RALPH RICHARDSON, 

Coffee Planter, Coffee wats 28 Ware, Herts. 














GROUP AC COMMODATION 
» UST ON MANOR, Wanton ( *Phone : 85174), near 
) Maidstone, Kent, for small conferences, schools, 
parties, holidays, etc. Moderate week-end terms. 
Enquiries invited. 








HOLIDAYS 


F Mr. Mrs. or Miss Smith, Brown, Diets bien 
or any other sufferer from Rheumatism, Neuritis, 
Heart or Liver complaints, will write to P.M. WILSHERE, 
Information Bureau, HARROGATE SPA, THEY 
WILL HEAR OF SOMETHING TO THEIR 
ADV. ANTAGE 
| )RIVAT ELY owned Motor Cruiser 56 ft. offered on 
Charter South East Coast, with or without 
Skipper. 25 h.p. Kelvin and Auxiliary Engine; 
steadying sails. Sleep 4to 6. Appiy : EADE, 2, Stracey 
Road, eeeieoe. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


HEALTH RESTORING SANCTUARY for rest, 
i recuperation. Your refuge when weary—delight 
when fit. Booklet S., The Hermitage, Tatsfield, Surrey. 


)y ELGRAVE CLUBLTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S. W. 1). 
Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 35s. 
sreekiy: with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly. Vict. 3347. 


} ¥ DINBURGH—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
4Crescent. Tgms.‘‘Melcrest”’ E dinburgh. Tel. 31295 


} OVE.—NEW [ » First / 
Overlooking sea. Lift. Diets arranged. Vita 
Sun Lounge. 3-4} gns. Special residential terms. 


[REFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 


Ask for a, bee (3d. post fe bd 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed 
2S tI: RESHM iNT HOUSE 
ASSOCIAT ION, LTD. 
P. R.H.A., Lip. St. GEORGE’s House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 


‘OUTHSEA.—SOLENT HOTEL (unlic.), South 
he Parade, facing sea, fascinating views ships, night 
porter, good food speciality, from 24 guineas, booklet. 


rproraquay, SEASCAPE HOTEL. — Beautifully 
situated ; central position : 


established 20 years. 
Southern aspect with full view of Torbay. Our 
reputation for good English fare has always been a 
noted feature. Individual diets studied. Hot and cold 
water; radiators, gas or electric ies; central heating 
throughout; lounges sunny ard well heated; com- 
fortable beds. Hard tennis court, croquet, miniature 
golf course, games’ room, garage, private park and 
gardens. Summer terms from 3} gns.—Resident 
Director: Mrs. HARRISON. 


Ww anw ICK CLUB LTD..,21St.George’s Sq.,S.W.1. 
—Room and breakfast §s., one night only §s. 6d., 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 





IMPERIAL HOTEL, First Av. 








a. 


( 


. . . Standing on the deck of a Canadian 
Pacific liner, right in the middle of the 
Atlantic Ocean on the biggest holiday of your 
life ; outward bound for Canada and the 
United States by the short sea route. Every- 
thing’s grand about this holiday ; the Atlantic 
crossing, the cruise up the smooth St. 
Lawrence Seaway ; Quebec and Ottawa, 
Niagara Falls, New York and the World’s 
Fair. And if you have time, the Prairies, the 
Rockies and the Pacific coast. 


73 escorted holiday tours to Canada and the United 
States. From 3 to 7 weeks. All-in fares from £48. 


CANADA BY / 352 





Apply your local agent or ese 


Pacific, Trafalgar Square 


W.C.2 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, and at principal cities. 








CINEMAS 


FILM SOCIETY (Ger. 4122)" Sun. Apri 23rd, 


EISENSTEIN’S 


“ ALEXANDER NEVSKI” 
* Magnificent, well-nigh perfect.”—N.Y. World Tele. 
gram. 


BOOKS WANTED 
J OEB LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE HISTORIES, 
4 Recent Reference works, and REVIEW COPIES, 
J. CLARKE HALL, LtD., 146 Fleet St., E.C. 4. - (Cen. 4116) 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


EADY CASH WAITING—I give the HIGHEST 
\ PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES-~ -T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2 | (Tem. 3048) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] > ,LA’ T rTIS KILLS C COCKROACHE Ss. Safe, simple, 
) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From Chemists 
including Boots’ branches, or Sole makers: How. ARTHS, 
473 Cc rooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1/6,2/6,4/6 Post free, tree. 
] ONEGAL ‘handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 

Stockings and Wader socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State, 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 





——— 


















































BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
ee” (Dorking, Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGE 


Oo 

CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales). me ee YRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRAT HEARN HYDRO. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).— FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants). or ieee & cm AN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN H 
we a —LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
LEAMINGTON “ee HOUSE. 

{GENT. 


—REG é 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—-LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russel! Street, W.C.1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 
98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER. BOW DON HYDRO. 











SLEEP DURING ILLNESS| 


**] was advised to try 
your Allenburys, Diet 
and after the first two 
cupfuls it seemed to 
settle my nerves and 
I was able to sleep.°° 
OF ALL CHEMISTS, IN TINS 2/1, 4/-, 7/6 


The Predigested Nightcap 


that is as easy to prepare as hot milk 
D13H 











2 gns. weekly—Vict. 7289. 





MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. —MANOR HOUSE, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 

PITLOCHRY .—ATHOLL PALACE 

PORTREE (Isle ot ae —ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK Bay & Links, 
RHOSNEIGR pil cong —BAY 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. —GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP . CASTLE, 
SCOURIE (Suthcrland).—SCOUR 

SELBY (Yorks). *LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 


SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH HYDRO Hotter, 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN W YVIS, 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —HUNTLEY. 
TORQUAY.—PALACE. 
—ROSLYN HALL. 











IT’S GRAND IN SPRING 


AT THE 


GRAND 
TORQUAY 


\j A.A. (5 star) and R.A.C. In the 
finest position of Torquay. Write to 
R. Paul, Manager, for profusely illus- 
trated brochure which tells the truth 











in pictures. Telephone: 2234. 
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